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THE HIGH FLYING PICCARD 


In globular gondola suspended from balloon, Swiss-Belgian scientist 
pierces stratosphere to a height never before reached by man. (Page 3) 
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EDITORIAL 


In other words, President Hoover’s 
noble experiment is over! 
q 
Why in the world didn’t the Demo- 
crats paraphrase that well known slo- 
gan to read, “The full beer pail”? 
¢ 
The great height to which Professor 
Piccard ascended in his aluminum ball 
is nothing compared with the flight of 
his imagination, which, unlike the bal- 
loon, will never come down. 
g 
In 1928 Smith is said to have hurt 
his own chances by talking too much. 
This year he is hurting Roosevelt’s 
chances by not talking enough. 
g 
By the amount of talking done we 
almost thought Dolly Gann had been 
nominated for vice president until we 
read of the notification of Mr. Curtis. 
g 
A Spokane banker on a two-weeks 
vacation acted the clown in a circus— 
but many another banker acted like 
that during the entire depression. 
g 
That report that the lower house 
might pass a bill to abolish the Senate 
should not have got you excited—it 
was in Ireland! 
q 


RIGGING THE MARKET 

ILL ROGERS the humorist said 

last year that the depression 
would end in 1932 because the Repub- 
iicans would bring back prosperity in 
order to get reelected. So when the 
stock market started to rise Rogers 
was ready with an “I told you so.” It 
is always hard to tell whether Rogers 
is merely joking or making a joke of a 
fact, but lots of others have very seri- 
ously made the charge that the market 
rise was due entirely to “political ma- 
nipulation.” One of these was no less 
a person than the Socialist candidate, 
Mr. Thomas, and he flung out his 
charge at a street meeting at the cor- 
ner of Broad and Wall—right in the 
den of the wicked bulls and bears. 
Mr. Thomas not only denounced the 
deception but got in his regular blow 
of blaming both the major parties for 
it. A peculiar feature of this charge 
is that the market operators should be 
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willing to do so much more for a po- 
litical party—or for the two parties, 
according to Mr. Thomas—than for 
the country or even for themselves. 
When stocks became nearly worth- 
less nobody was hurt worse than the 
Wall Street capitalists, and nobody 
more anxious to see them revive. Any- 
way, with the increased government 
tax on stock sales Uncle Sam is add- 
ing millions to his sorely depleted rev- 
enues through this “political manipu- 
lation,” and Mr. Thomas would proba- 
bly admit that that is not a bad thing 
—provided both old parties could be 
made equally responsible. 
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CALIFORNIA WEATHER 

fxr of the best records made at the 

Los Angeles Olympics, according 
to most reports, was by the weather, 
which made a perfect score. No rains, 
no clouds, no oppressive heat waves 
marred any of the 16 consecutive days 
of open-air sports. Well, it is some- 
thing to be proud of. It will go a long 
way to convince Florida people and 
others that the California climate may 
be pretty good in spite of all the boast- 
ing about it. But it is only fair to re- 
cord that there was at least one com- 
plaint. One of the European Marathon 
runners explained his failure to win 
that race on the ground that a sudden 
and unexpected coolness found him 
dressed too lightly for the event, and 
that stiff leg muscles resulted. Possi- 
bly that was the only excuse he could 
find. It really looks as if California 
deserves credit for the weather she 
furnished—and for not having any 
earthquakes while the visitors were 
there. 
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SHORT-SIGHTED NATIONALISM 

OE COOK, eminent American come- 

dian, was starring recently in Eng- 
land in “Fanfare,” and on his first 
night in London he was persuaded by 
the cast to make a curtain speech. He 
was greeted by cries of “Go back, 
Yankee,” “Speak English,” “We want 
British comedians,” and the like. Mr. 
Cook gave it up. He later announced 
that when he gets back to America he 
will urge a limit on foreign actors here. 
The English feeling against American 
actors, he explained, sprang from the 
fact that many British players are out 
of work. But he called attention to 
the fact that all-British casts are quite 
common in the United States, while 
there are 40 English actors here for 
every American player in England. 
The truth is that America is a pasture 
of rich picking for English players 
and lecturers, and they would be far 
the greater losers from any ill feeling 
and retaliation. England has already 
shown the way by restricting foreign 
actors in any play to not more than 
25 per cent. Sauce for the goose is 


25 
sauce for the gander. It would be well 


to remember the parable of the king 
who forgave his debtor 10,000 talents, 
only to change his mind and becon: 
hard-boiled when that same. debtor 
roughly treated the little fellow who 
owed him only a hundred pence. 


¢ 


BABY LINDBERGH 

E HAD intended to write an cdi 

torial expressing the common 
satisfaction of the country in the news 
that the Lindberghs have a new son 
to compensate them—if that is possi- 
ble—for the tragic loss of their first- 
born. Instead, we give preference to 
this heart-torn plea by Colonel Lind 
bergh: “It is impossible for us to sub 
ject the life of our second son to th: 
publicity which we feel was in a larg: 
measure responsible for the death of 
our first. We feel that our childre: 
have a right to grow up normally with 
other children. Continued publicity 
will make this impossible. I am ap 
pealing to the press to permit ou: 
children to lead the lives of norma! 
Americans.” 
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A BONUS ARMY COLONY 
T WAS surprising, and also regret- 
table, that the so-called bonus 
marchers should look toward Mexic: 
for land to colonize. The jobless vet- 
erans gave proof of a rather strong 
adhesion, of a desire to stick together 
and of a willingness—even eagerness 
—to colonize land, build homes and 
grow food. They were anxious to tr) 
their hands on that little scrub timbe: 
farm without water or soil in Mary 
land. There is plenty of unused land 
in the United States supplied with wa 
ter and timber where work can win : 
living for large numbers, and it is 
rather strange that philanthropists di: 
not make available such land in th: 
United States for the boys who wer: 
anxious to try their hands. A willing- 
ness to attempt something, to do some- 
thing, should be encouraged and aided. 
In the busy beehive of a farm colon) 
the B. E. F. boys would not be both 
ered at all by communists. Thos¢ 
self-styled “workers” avoid work; they 
seek idle groups, where mischief can 
be made. Real men want to try to « 
something, not sit and beg, and Mexic: 
is not the only place where they can 
find a chance. 
i 
TAKE IT OR LEAVE IT 

Pepsin is made from the stomach of ; 
hog and is used to aid the digestion 0! 
those who have made hogs of themselve: 

Chinese drink little water. They ar 
afraid of impure water and drink tea in 
stead, as the boiling purifies the water. 

Tree ferns in Africa often grow to 
height of 30 feet. 

ME EE 

As was to be expected, American gir! 
contestants at the Olympics displayed pe! 
fect form. 
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Piccard Pays Stratosphere Return Visit 


Piccard, world-fa- 

mous Swiss-Belgian 
physicist, meteorologist 
ind stratosphere conqueror, has done 
something no other living man can 
boast of, and well deserves the plau- 
dits of the whole world. He has twice 
penetrated the stratosphere, that frig- 
id and mysterious region 10 miles 
above the earth where there is no 
weather, where the temperature is al- 
ways about 70 degrees Fahrenheit be- 
low zero, and where the air is so thin 
that no human being could live on the 
small amount of oxygen in the air. In 
the stratosphere the air is not only 
greatly rarified but it is filled, in part, 
with lighter and strange gases. And, 
believe it or not, there is no rain or fog 
or clouds up there to obscure the sun 
or other heavenly bodies which shine 
brightly in a black sky. 

It was in May, 1931, that Professor 
Piccard and his assistant, Charles Kip- 
fer, surprised the world by making 
the first ascent into the stratosphere. 
In their aluminum ball-gas_ balloon 
combination they reached an altitude 
of approximately 51,700 feet or nearly 
10 miles above the earth and returned, 
after some difficulties, to tell the world 
what they saw and what their instru- 
ments recorded. But Professor Pic- 
card wasn’t satisfied with his findings, 
particularly as concerned the much 
sought after mysterious cosmic rays. 
So the frail and bushy-haired strato- 
sphere scientist prepared another bal- 
loon and aluminum ball combination, 
with improvements, for the second 
stratosphere flight, just successfully 
completed without mishap. 

The picture on the cover of this issue 
of The Pathfinder gives one a “bird’s- 
eye view” of Professor Piccard’s sec- 
ond hazardous, but marvelous achieve- 
ment. His balloon was 100 feet in 
diameter with a gas capacity of 500,000 
cubic feet—six times as much as a 
Gordon-Bennet racer will carry. On 
leaving good old terra firma it was 
only partly inflated to allow for the 
expansion of the hydrogen gas in the 
greatly rarified air. The new alumi- 
num ball, gondola, “nachelle,” or what- 
ever you wish to call it, was about sev- 
en feet in diameter and weighed some 
1,750 pounds. It was fastened to the 
balloon by eight cables attached on the 
outside, This giant ball was painted 
white inside and out to reflect the 
sun’s rays and make the voyage more 
enjoyable. On the first trip to the 
Stratosphere, you will recall, Piccard 


ROFESSOR Auguste” Daring Swiss Scientist Makes a Second Voyage 
to That Frigid and Mysterious Region in the Sky 





and Kipfer almost roasted because the 
outside of their air-tight gondola was 
painted black and absorbed too much 
of Old Sol’s heat. This time he feared 
he would freeze because of the intense 
cold. Nine windows in the gondola 
afforded a better view of the lifting 
balloon, the sky and the ground below. 

In the gondola on the recent flight 
was a radio with which to keep in 


On — ——————— 


BALLOON RECORDS 


Pilot Country Altitude Year 
Piccard Belgium 54,775 ft. 1932 
Piecard Belgium 51,793 ft. 1931 
44,000 ft. 1927 


Gray U. 3. 

Glaisher* England 37,000ft. 1866 

Berson Germany 35,424ft. 1901 
* Claimed 











touch with Mother Earth and to send 
out an S O S in case of a forced land- 
ing at sea or in some out-of-the-way 
place. Oxygen bottles carried up con- 
tained a supply sufficient to last 36 
hours. The food supply consisted of 
bananas, oranges, peaches, chocolate, 
bread, and five liters, slightly more 
than five quarts, of drinking water. 
Piccard’s various and delicate scien- 
tific instruments inside the ball were 
especially protected against injury. 

The primary purpose of this second 
venture into the heavens was not for 
an altitude record, although he estab- 
lished a new one. It was to recheck 
on his data on the origin of cosmic 
rays. This time the lean 48-year-old 
stratospherist chose young Dr. Max 
Cosyns, 25, as his assistant, At Du- 
bendorf Airdrome, Zurich, Switzer- 
land, the brave pair locked themselves 
in the spherical gondola and sailed 
away on an aerial voyage which may 
have carried them to heaven or who- 
knowswhere. But after exactly 12 
hours in the air they brought their 
combination ship safely back to the 
earth beside Lake Garda, near Desen- 
zano, Italy, just 155 miles from Zurich, 
the starting point. 

While the height they attained in the 
search for information about the mys- 
terious rays that are baffling the sci- 
entific world will not be accurately de- 
termined until Piccard calibrates his 
instruments, he thinks he went up 
more than 16,700 meters, or 54,775 feet, 
or, roughly, 10% miles above the earth, 


higher than man has ever 
been before. His use of the 
radio set a precedent in 
wireless communication. It 
was the first time in history a radio 
message was broadcast from the stra- 
tosphere. They took little more than 
three hours to ascend, spent over five 
hours in the stratosphere, and came 
down in about the same time it took 
to reach the top height. 

Both men were tired and a little 
shaky when they stepped out of the 
aluminum sphere, but smiling. Said 
Professor Piccard: “Well, that was a 
profitable trip.” Later he elaborated 
somewhat by saying: “We are very 
well satisfied with our flight. Our trip 
was excellent from all points of view. 
The instruments worked marvelously.” 
He declined to comment further until 
he had checked his instruments, ex- 
cept to say that they obtained invalu- 
able data concerning cosmic rays and 
atmospheric conditions. Their calcu- 
lations show that these rays increase 
as altitude is gained, which is in keep- 
ing with the generally accepted theory 
of cosmic rays. 

With the two successful stratosphere 
visits to his credit, the daring physicist 
is already contemplating a third ascent 
to those regions next summer. That 
is, if his wife will permit him (she is 
reported to have made him promise 
there would be no more stratospher- 
ing). Anyway, the great scientist 
thinks a flight starting from the north- 
west shore of Hudson Bay, as close to 
the north pole as possible, would re- 
sult in the solution to many scientific 
problems as well as complete his study 
of cosmic rays. 

While this may or may not be the 
last time Professor Piccard risks such 
a hazardous flight, it will not be long 
before others will go that high and 
perhaps higher. So far only three 
men—Piccard twice and his aids once 
-ach—have pierced these freezing re- 
gions, but France, Germany, England, 
Russia and the United States are all 
working on stratosphere ships to pene- 
trate and travel through this rarified 
“upper deck.” It is even predicted that 
the next war will be fought up there 
in planes and rockets that travel like 
bullets. Because of the greatly rari- 
fied air 10 miles up scientists are agreed 
this region offers great possibilities for 
really rapid transportation. 

So you will be hearing more about 
the stratosphere. Some day you may 
travel through it at from 500 to 1,000 
miles an hour yourself. 
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TOPICAL TOPICS 


LOANS MADE PUBLIC 


After much travail of spirit and con- 

science, and after being pulled one 
way by one group and in the op- 
posite direction by another, South 
Trimble, Demo- 
cratic clerk of the 
House of Repre- 
sentatives, decid- 
ed to make public 
the monthly re- 
ports on_ loans 
made by the Re- 
construction — Fi- 
nance  Corpora- 
tion. He arrived at 
his decision after 
enlisting the legal 
services of his son, 
a practicing attorney, and reading the 
debates in Congress on the subject. 
The publicity clause was inserted in 
the relief measure in the House under 
the leadership of the Speaker. It was 
disliked but accepted by the Senate 
after both Democratic and Republican 
leaders pointed out that under estab- 
lished practice reports filed with Con- 
gress would not be made public until 
Congress met. Speaker Garner and 
Majority Leader Rainey held other- 
wise, and argued that publicity would 
be a good thing for the borrowers 
themselves—showing they can meet 
the credit requirements. Mr. Rainey 
even threatened Trimble’s dismissal 
should he refuse to make the reports 
public. The House clerk said he based 
his decision on what he believed to 
be the “intent of Congress,” denying 
any coercion. His first figures show- 
ed that $45,000,000 had been loaned in 
the last 10 days of July, of which 
$33,000,000 went to banks and trust 
companies. Most of the bank loans 
were less than $50,000 each, and 43 
states and the District of Columbia 
were represented among the recip- 
ients. 


THE R. F. C. AT WORK 


Speaking at Providence, R. LIL. be- 
fore a college of business administra- 
tion, Secretary of Treasury Mills gave 
an account of the economic depres- 
sion and the fight. waged on it by the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation. 
His purpose plainly was to answer 
charges repeated by every pork bar- 
rel and dole advocate that the cor- 
poration was for aiding banks, rail- 
roads and the moneyed class in gen- 
eral. Declaring the R. F. C. had been 
of greater benefit to more individuals 
than any other institution he could 
name Mr. Mills said in the first six 
months of its life it had authorized 
6,345 loans totaling $1,219,000,000. The 
largest amount went to 4,190 banks, 
and of these banks 86 per cent were 
in towns of less than 25,000 popula- 
tion. He showed how the solvency 
of the country’s banks directly con- 
cerned the wage earner, the house- 


wife, the householder, the merchant, 
the farmer and the manufacturer. In- 
stitutions getting loans, he pointed 
out, are all subject to regulation by the 
government; are closely related to the 
public interest and are distinctly 
service institutions. 


A STRIKERS’ WAR 


Coal miners refusing to follow their 
own union leaders and to accept a 
$5-a-day wage scale in Illinois went 
on strike, marched in great bodies 
against towns; picketed mines; fought 
with police and armed citizens and 
brought about the killing and wound- 
ing of several men. They insisted on 
their former wage of $6.10 a day. An 
army of between 10,000 and 15,000 
strikers marched on Taylorville and 
succeeded in shutting down four 
mines before they dispersed. No few- 
er than 1,500 men were deputized by 
Christian county to guard the high- 
ways — many unemployed finding 
work in this way. Labor union offi- 
cials and coal operators blamed out- 
siders for stirring up discontent and 
trouble among the miners. Over in 
the Hocking Valley region of Ohio 
coal miners struck when their wages 
were reduced from $3.60 to $3 a day. 
Anthracite miners in Pennsylvania 
compromised on $6.95 a day for me- 
chanical mining. 


BONUS DEMANDS 


As time for the Portland, Ore., con- 
vention of the American Legion drew 
near one state convention after an- 
other met, condemned the govern- 
ment’s treatment of the bonus army, 
demanded immediate cash payment of 
the bonus, repeal of the 18th amend- 
ment, legalization of light wines and 
beer and increased strength of the 
army and the navy. Some added a few 
other demands, like general unem- 
ployment relief. Out of some 30 state 
conventions two-thirds took such ac- 
tion. Two instructed their delegates 
to oppose immediate bonus demands, 
while the others gave no instructions. 
The Legion urged increased military 


—NEA Service 


Some folks don’t seem to know that there 
is a limit to everything. 


* The Pathfinder 


appropriations on all candidates for 
Congress. Leaders feel helpless bx 
fore the rising tide of bonus senti 
ment. Secretary of War Hurley pri 
paring to attend the national conven 
tion reminded the legionnaires of th: 
pledges in their constitution and « 
clared the challenge never more clea 
“to uphold and maintain the ideals t 
which we so solemnly pledged ou: 
support.” General Pelham D. Glass 
ford, Washington police head, in de 
clining an invitation to address th: 
Pennsylvania Legion, urged them, i: 
vain, to “advocate suspension of al! 
veteran special benefits from federa! 
funds,” declaring an unselfish atti 
tude was essential to future welfar« 
of the Legion and of the nation. 


TOO MANY MARATHONS 


Kansas City is taking action. Realiz- 
ing that it is bad for the health, th: 
physique, and even the morals, th: 
city council was asked to permit 1 
endurance contest to continue mor 
than 12 hours. Following the Olympi: 
games there were marathon races o! 
more than 26 miles in cities a! 
over the country, with many resultin: 
physical collapses. Atlantic City ha: 
not failed to hold its regular danc: 
marathon, which furnishes to the 
curious the morbid spectacle of cou 
ples dragging themselves around on 
the floor in the last stages of physica! 
exhaustion. Other cities have kept up 
the same sort of show. Endurance fl) 
ing has become popular again. Th 
Kansas City ordinance is aimed at 
bicycle racing, walking, dancing and 
speed and endurance contests in gen 
eral. Much public sentiment is be 
hind the proposed prohibition. 


HEREDITY PROBLEMS 


The real trouble with the country) 
and with the world, is that there ar: 
too many people of poor heredity an 
not enough of good heredity. This was 
not the pronounced judgment of any 
economic conference but of the Third 
International Congress of Eugenics i: 
session at New York. To solve th: 
race’s problems bonuses for parents of 
good heredity were advocated, whil: 
sterilization was suggested for th: 
unfit. Protection against “immigrant 
genes” was said to be more importan! 
than protection against disease germs 
and authority to deport children of th: 
first generation of immigrants was 
held desirable. Classes cited as ha\ 
ing high birth rates were the Ame! 
ican feeble-minded and Europea! 


royalty. 
OO ————— 


JUST TREES 


Towns and cities in Czechoslovakia ow! 
their own forests. 

The banana “tree” is not a tree becaus: 
there is no wood in the main stem. It |! 
really a plant. 

Natives of tropical America make bow': 
from the fruit of a tree called the “ca 
non-ball” tree. 

One Northern hardwood tree of an) 
variety 21 inches in diameter five feet 
above the ground will yield one cord « 
wood. 

The syeamore tree described in the Bi- 
ble was a kind of fig tree. 
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FROM OTHER LANDS 





CANADA —The delegates to the 
economic conference wound up their 
work at Ottawa by signing 12 bilateral 
pacts which, if they are adopted by 
the various units of the empire which 
signed them, will deprive the United 
States of millions of dollars worth of 
its present foreign trade. Hundreds 
of important items are affected by the 
sweeping trade agreements which the 
delegates will submit to their govern- 
ments for adoption. No claim was 
made that the British empire can be 
self-contained, but the new policy aims 
to restrict the trade to members of the 
empire wherever practical. 


NEWFOUNDLAND—Sir John Mid- 
dletown resigned as governor general 
of the dominion. He aroused the re- 
sentment of Newfoundlanders when 
he asked Great Britain to rush a cruis- 
er to St. John’s during political dis- 
orders. 


ARGENTINA—A broad-gauge rail- 


way providing a short-cut between 
the sugar-producing region around 


Tucuman and the city of Cordoba in 
northern Argentina was formally 
opened for traffic. The road is 283 
miles long and is the longest stretch 
of railway completed this year in the 
western hemisphere. 


BRAZIL—The Rio de Janeiro gov- 
ernment declared martial law through- 
out the republic as the rebellion of the 
Sao Paulo constitutionalists entered 
the seventh week with no indications 
of a cessation of hostilities. Fighting 
occurs nearly every day along a 200- 
mile battle front and the war has be- 
come the largest in the history of 
South America in respect to the num- 
ber of men engaged. 


ECUADOR—tThe national congress 
passed a resolution declaring that 
President-elect Neptali Bonifaz was 
ineligible to hold the office of presi- 
dent. Bonifaz was elected last Oc- 
tober for a four-year term to begin 
this fall. He was born in Quito while 
his father was secretary of the Peru- 
vian legation and since his election 
to the presidency his enemies charg- 
ed that he has always been regarded 
as a Peruvian and therefore is not 
qualified for the office. When a Con- 
gressional commission asked Bonifaz 
to withdraw he refused. 


CHINA—Another major clash with 
Japan appeared inevitable if the Chi- 
nese merchants continued their boy- 
cott against Japanese goods. Mayor 
Wu Te-chen of Shanghai announced 
that he would use all his power to 
Stop terrorist and boycotting activi- 
ties against the Japanese, but the 
movement grew by leaps and bounds 
and was obviously out of the control 
of the constituted authorities. The 
Legislative Council at Nanking further 
complicated the situation by announc- 


ing that the peace-treaty between 
China and Japan is null and void until 
it is approved by the Council. Con- 
tinual fighting took place in the north 
as General Nobuyoshi Muto arrived 
in Manchuria as supreme military 
commander, ambassador and governor 
general of the Kwantung leased ter- 
ritory. That Japan would soon offi- 
cially recognize the regime of Henry 


Pu-yi in Manchuria was taken for 
granted in all foreign offices. Unable 


to form a new government, the na- 
tional regime at Nanking appointed 
General Chiang Kai-chek head of a 
military council of 18 to administer 
northern China in the crisis. 


IRISH FREE STATE—In a speech 
at Drogheda President Eamon de Va- 
lera declared that his government 
would not pay England the money for 
the land annuities until the British 
government proves its right to it. “We 
have put our money into a suspense 
account and it is there for all the 
world to see,” asserted the Irish pres- 
ident. 


ALASKA—The steamer Baychimo, a 
treasure-trove of furs abandoned in 
the arctic seas more than a year ago, 
was reported frozen in the ice seven 
miles off Pt. Barrow. It is estimated 
that the furs on board are worth more 
than $1,000,000. 


ITALY—Leandro Arpinati, under- 
secretary of the interior and chair- 
man of the Olympic committee, an- 
nounced that the results of the Olym- 
pic games this year at Los Angeles 
would cause the Fascists to reverse 
their stern decree forbidding women 
from participating in sporting events. 
Italy sent no women to the Olympics, 
with the result that the Italians were 
denied representation in many fea- 
tures and their total score fell below 
that of nations not actually superior 
in sporting achievements. 


GERMANY—A tense situation in 
Germany resulted when a special tri- 
bunal at Beuthen, acting under a pres- 
idential emergency decree issued sev- 
eral weeks ago to restore order, passed 
the death sentence on five of Hitler’s 
followers for killing a communist. 
Steel-helmeted police armed with rifles 
had great difficulty in maintaining a 
semblance of order when Hitlerites 
crowded around the courthouse and 
demanded the release of their com- 
rades. Meanwhile Hitler himself left 
his vacation cottage on the Austrian 
frontier and rushed to his Munich 
headquarters for an emergency con- 
ference with his lieutenants. The Hit- 
lerites asserted that civil war is in- 
evitable if Chancellor von Papen does 
not commute the sentences and car- 
ries out his threat to have the five 
men executed. At the same time 
Deputy Federal Commissioner Bracht 
of Prussia was having trouble in in- 
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forcing his decree against nudists. 
Thousands of vacationists threatened 
to leave the beaches if they were again 
molested by the “morals squad” charg- 
ed with passing on bathing suits. 


VATICAN CITY—Osservatore Ro- 
mano, semi-oflicial Vatican newspaper, 
reported that the Soviet government 
issued a secret decree providing for 
the liquidation of all but 20 churches, 
chapels and religious houses in Soviet 
Russia by December 31, 1933. 


SOUTH AFRICA—The authorities 
of Ovambo Land in Southwest Africa 
imposed a fine of 10 head of cattle on 
Chief Ipumbu of the Ukambi tribe be- 
cause he refused to obey an order to 
disarm his followers. Attempts to 
force payment of the fine were made 
by airplanes and armored cars, but 
the chief escaped across the border 
into Angola. 


ESTONIA—In a national plebiscite 
the people defeated a proposal to 
create the office of president of the 
republic and to reduce the number of 
members of the diet. Under the pres- 
ent arrangement the speaker of the 
diet acts as chief executive. 


FRANCE—Raymond Poincare, for- 
mer president and premier of France, 
has virtually recovered from the ill- 
ness which has kept him in retire- 
ment for several years and he has an- 
nounced that he will again seek a seat 
in the senate. 


SPAIN—The governor of Barcelona 
found himself in a quandary when he 
learned that the Infante Juan, third 
son of the former king, was a mem- 
ber of the crew of a British battle- 
ship visiting Barcelona, The infante 
is an ensign in the British navy and 
the invitation to land and attend a 
band concert technically included him 
also, But Juan graciously refrained 
from landing. Premier Azana’s pro- 
posal to confiscate the property of 
persons implicated in the recent mon- 
archist uprising was overwhelmingly 
adopted by the national assembly. 
The property seized has an estimated 
value of $16,000,000 and the income 
from it will be devoted to agrarian 
reform. 


INDIA—Madeline Slade, the daugh- 
ter of an English naval officer who be- 
came a disciple of Mahatma Gandhi, 
was arrested upon her arrival at Bom- 
bay in violation of a government ban 
and sentenced to one year simple im- 
prisonment. 


GREAT BRITAIN—Lord Kylsant, 
one of the richest and most powerful 
peers in England, completed a short 
term in prison for fraud while chair- 
man of the Royal Mail steamship lines. 
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“HOW’S BUSINESS?” 


GREAT EXPECTATIONS 


HINGS do look better. People are 
T more confident and money is 

more plentiful. Restored optim- 
ism and renewed investing are, of 
course, necessary to our economic re- 
covery. However, there are indica- 
tions that we are somewhat over-con- 
fident. Too many people nurse the 
hope of returning to the “prosperity” 
of the fat years. Without the inflation 
of another war this is highly improb- 
able. Business and the _ individual 
must be prepared to welcome “normal- 
cy” instead. And normalcy will not be 
the average for the post-war years. 
Rather, it brooks to level off with 1921 
or perhaps, the pre-war years. Though 
called a “slump,” 1921 was really the 
start of the return to normalcy. It is 
unfortunate that the readjustment was 
not allowed to go through then instead 
of prolonging the agony and making 
more acute the situation. But this is 
past history. Sooner or later we had 
to face the music and, thanks to Prov- 
idence rather than to our earthly lead- 
ers, the worst seems to be over. But 
the trek back will be as slow as was 
our plunge into the depths of distress. 
Surely normalcy will not return at the 
pace set by the stock market within 
recent weeks. Stock prices presage 
the trend but there seems to be too 
much artificiality in the recent sudden 
rise. While we do not go as far as 
Will Rogers in holding politics alone 
responsible, it is a fact that stocks 
have a tendency to over-shoot them- 
selves in a presidential campaign and 
take a fall just before the election. On 
the face of it, it is silly to expect a 
railroad which has trouble in meeting 
even the interest on its indebtedness 
to suddenly begin paying dividends on 
its common stock. No, the stock mar- 
ket activity is not a true indication of 
the speed with which business is 
rounding that corner. But it’s moving, 
and that’s something. 


BUS AND TRUCK PROBLEM 

Report that Italy is building a 
heavy-duty highway between Genoa 
and Milan for the special use of auto 
trucks—the first road of its kind in 
the world, it is claimed—reminds us 
that sooner or later the United States 
must shunt its trucks and busses to 
special roadways. That being the 
case, the depression would be an ideal 
time for this necessary construction. 
Indeed, that is the chief reason Mus- 
solini speeded Italy’s new roadway. 
In the United States auto trucks and 
trailers continue to become longer and 
more numerous. They block traffic 
and cause accidents. As soon as a 
roadway is widened to 40 feet it just 
seems that trucks are widened ac- 
cordingly—just wide enough to pre- 
vent passenger cars from speeding by. 
Competition of motor vehicles with 
the railroads in hauling freight and 
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“ WHY DON’T You PUT IT UP To THE 
RECONSTRUCTION FINANCE CORPORATION?” 


passengers has resulted in some rail- 
roads going into the bus business and 
others (notably the B. & O.) lowering 
fare to combat the rivalry. Motor 
transportation is among the few busi- 
nesses making money during the de- 
pression—at the expense of the rail- 
roads, of course. The next Congress 
will have to deal with efforts to curb 
truck transportation. They range 
from railroad agitation to make trucks 
subject to the same regulations as rail 
lines to state, county and municipal 
efforts to require trucks to pay in 
proportion for their extraordinary 
wear and tear of the roads, 


FOREIGN PICKINGS 


Women’s whims are responsible for 
an increase of from 35 to 50 per cent 
in the prices of ostrich feathers in 
South Africa. “Free wheeling” as ap- 
plied to British locomotives has cut 
fuel costs in half. The Wellington 
Chamber of Commerce objects to the 
term “Australasia” on the ground that 
it makes New Zealand play second fid- 
dle to Australia. Foreign markets take 
48 per cent of the American typewriter 
output. 


BACK IN HARNESS 


Increased gasoline taxes, combined 
with other burdens, seem to be turn- 
ing back the calendar for rural life 
as far as horse-drawn vehicles are con- 
cerned. We recently reported where 
the mayor of a Southern town has 
resurrected his horse and buggy and 
now we read in the Lafayette, La., 
Tribune where many Arkansans are 
riding these days in a tail-board wagon 
or an opentop buggy drawn by horse 
or mule. “Under the urge of economic 
necessity, and a growing resentment 
against excessive taxation, they have 
removed the buggies and wagons from 
the dust and cobwebs of some corner 
of the barn and put the motor car 
there instead.” Over in Alabama a 
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similar trend is reported and “the d. 
is awaited when the hitching ra. 
will be back in the town square a 
the old watering trough will be bri 
ming at the corner.” 


NOVELTIES PAY 

The latest fad, foilowing the expi: 
miniature golf and the still flouris 
ing beach pajamas, is the white du: 
cap, dubbed the “depression ca; 
Taking like a fire at Coney Island, 
use spread so rapidly that factori 
which had been closed for mont 
started up and are now operating f\ 
time, giving employment to about 3,1 
men. Three or four millions we; 
soon sold in and around New Yo: 
and the cap’s popularity start 
spreading westward. 

NOT SO SIMPLE 

Through necessity, simplificati 
and standardization in business ha 
received a tremendous boost. To dal; 
according to E. W. Ely, chief of ¢! 
Commerce Department’s division 
simplified practices, more than 10,()\\ 
firms have voluntarily accepted rr 
ommendations covering boilers, bed: 
tanks, metallic cases, refrigerato: 
barrels, steel oflice equipment a 
various metal wares. They are s! 
trying to simplify bank checks, dra! 
and notes; overhead electrical railw 
equipment, glassine bags, laundry 1) 
chinery, soft drink bottles, pavi 
brick and office letterheads, ofli: 
forms and loose leaf equipment. 

Yet standardization, by produci 
cul-price competition, has hurt bus: 
ness as much as anything else, Char}: 
I’. Kettering told the National Adve) 
tisers’ Association. He is one of thos: 
who are convinced that a glass-topped 
desk and a blonde stenographer ( 
not insure success, for he says tha 
business must banish frills and sta: 
to think up something new. He « 
pects that the new buying public wii! 
buy not for investment but for en- 
joyment. 


THE NOVELTY OF IT 


LIMPSED on a New York barber shop, 

“Hair Cut and Shave 50 Cents, Ma 
icure Free.” Sign on a Milford (De! 
store: “WASN’T That Depression Awfu!?” 
Democrats even charge that the “Me: 
Working” signs on public highways 
Hoover campaign propaganda. “Homo- 
tisis” is a coined word adopted by tli 
trade to make buyers home- 
conscious. Syracuse is allowing unem- 
ployed small home owners to work oul 
their taxes at $4 a day on municipal jo! 
A New York store is selling packages 
25 stocks each at $100 per. And now w 
have the “airplane-wing” hat for wom: 
(Easy on the “take-off,” girls!) But t! 
week’s 18-jewel, Swiss movement, b 
enameled baloney slicer goes to that New 
York department store advertising “Ti 
Tight, Tilted, Tricornes and Turbans! 

rr ooo 
CATERING TO FAT 


Fat policemen of Joliet, Ill, are grat 
ful to their chief, Nicholas Fornan: 
During the worst hot spell he transferr 
to night duty all cops weighing over ~ 
pounds. 
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CURRENT EVENTS 





WHITE HOUSE—President Hoover 
pins Distinguished Flying Crosses on 
Wiley Post and Harold Gatty for their 
record-breaking flight around world 
(eight days 15 hours). Receives dec- 
lination of Ernest B. Thomas of Rush- 
ville, Ind., to accept appointment as a 
member of the Federal Farm board. 
Cables condolences to President Ig- 
nace Mosciki of Poland on the death 
of Mme. Mosciki. 


COURTS—The 821,000,000 suit of the 
minority stockholders against the 1930 
directors of the Gillette Safety Razor 
Co., said to have been one of the most 
complicated litigations in the history 
of Massachusetts, is settled in the Su- 
preme Judicial Court at Boston. 


GOVERNMENT—For first time in 
the nation’s history alien emigration 
from the United States during the last 
fiscal year exceeded immigration, fig- 
ures being 103,295 and 35,576 respec- 
tively. The State Department an- 
nounces the signing of a provisional 
commercial treaty between the United 
States and Bulgaria, providing for un- 
conditional most-favored-nation treat- 
ment. The new eight-cent airmail 
stamps and stamped envelopes will be 
issued September 26, the day that Pres- 
ident Hoover is expected to lay the 
cornerstone of the new Post Office 
Building, Postmaster General Brown 
announces, After being stranded for 
more than four hours on a sandbar off 
Sunset Beach, Cal., the U. S. S. Sara- 
toga, 960-foot airplane carrier and one 
of the navy’s two largest vessels, is 
hauled to safety by three tugs. Because 
they gaveidenticalanswersto entrance 
examinations 17 Missouri youths never 
can enter the Annapolis Naval Acad- 
emy, the Navy Department announces. 


AVIATION—New women’s refueling 
flight endurance record of 196 hours 
five minutes is established by Mrs. Lou- 
ise Thaden and Mrs. Frances Marsalis, 
24-year-old housewives, in their “fly- 
ing boudoir” over Curtiss Field, N. Y. 
Senator Hiram Bingham, president of 
the National Aeronautic Association, 
advocates an unorganized reserve of 
army air corps pilots numbering at 
least 100,000 competent flyers ready 
for any emergency. 


ECONOMICS—United States gold 
stocks, now gradually increasing, 
amount to more than $4,000,000,000. 
Internal revenue collections for the 
fiscal year 1932 were $1,557,729,042, or 
*870,499,711 less than in 1931. During 
July the largest amount of revenue 
from the special excise and miscella- 
neous levies in the new billion dollar 
revenue act was from bank checks. 
July marked the “first really noticea- 
ble expansion in industrial activity so 
far this year,” according to the U. S. 
Employment Service. Railroads have 
borrowed a total of $242,271,188 from 
special loan agencies, including the R. 





F. C., says the Wall Street Journal. 
Some $100,000,000 in increased reve- 
nues to the government will result 
from higher postal rates this year, 
Postmaster General Brown reports, 
Air mail volume has fallen off 15 per 
cent since the increase in rate. The 
Pennsylvania legislature passes the 
general one per cent sales tax bill and 
the $12,000,000 Talbot unemployment 
relief bill. 


SPORTS—tThe National A. A. U. 
marathon from Mount Vernon to 
Washington is won by 21-year-old 
Clyde D. Martak, of Baltimore, who 
runs the 26 miles 385 yards in two 
hours 58 minutes 18 seconds. Max 
Schmeling, former world heavyweight 
champion, is scheduled to meet Mickey 
Walker, one-time middle-weight title- 
holder, at New York in a 15-round 
bout on September 19. 


DEATHS — Wilton Lackaye, well 
known actor—40 years on the stage 
and famous for his role of “Svengali” 
in “Trilby”’—at New York, aged 69. 
Edward Everett Hale, 69, Union col- 
lege professor and son of the author 
of “A Man Without a Country,” at 
Schenectady. 


GENERAL—Motion of Mayor James 
J. Walker to dismiss ouster charges 
against him is denied by Gov. Roose- 
velt. Baby Lindbergh, it is disclosed, 
was born in a New York apartment of 
Mrs. Dwight W. Morrow, its. grand- 
mother, and not at her Englewood, N. 
J., estate, as first reported. Winches- 
ter, N. H., observes its 200th anniver- 
sary and unveils a tablet in memory 
of the late Maj. Gen. Leonard A. Wood, 
a native son. When Ponce De Leon 
ianded in Florida in 1513 it was at St. 
Augustine, not Jacksonville Beach, say 
government researchers in settling an 
old dispute. Norfolk, Va., celebrates 
its 250th birthday—on August 16, 1682, 
the original townsite of 50 acres was 
bought for 10,000 pounds of tobacco. R. 
B. Ellison, “national organizer” of the 
Khaki Shirts of America, urges all 
governors to provide camps in their 
respective states where unemployed 
veterans and their families may live. 
Al Smith becomes editor-in-chief of 
the New Outlook, a monthly magazine, 
outgrowth of the Outlook and Inde- 
pendent, at New York. A leaking gas 
mask is believed to have caused the 
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death of George W. Ellington, 36, an 
entomologist of the Department of Ag- 
riculture, who was experimenting in 
fumigating a house in Washington 
against moths with hydrocyanic (le- 
thal) gas, one of the most deadly chem- 


icals known and the same used for 


the execution of the death penalty in 
Nevada. 
ee 

DISCREDITED HIGH PRESSURE 

Another Pollyannaish group that has 
lost caste in the depression are boards 
of trade and chambers of commerce. 
That is because their high-pressure 
“boost” methods were,of no avail 
when the effect of overproduction set 
in. When the whole story of the de- 
pression has been told these institu- 
tions will not be held blameless, de- 
clares Mrs. Walter Ferguson in the 
Washington News. She explains: 


In hundreds of cities thousands of emp- 
ty buildings stand, mute evidence of the 
ballyhoo that once rang forth from its 
pep meetings. Good and worthy men are 
broke because they listened to the siren 
song and enlarged their business when 
they could not afford it, in response to 
clamors from the town boosters. Lauda- 
ble as it may have been thus to show 
loyalty to one’s own place, some sprite of 
sanity should have whispered to us that 
there is a limit to all things, even the size 
of towns during prosperity. But, accord- 
ing to the average chamber of commerce 
man and his first cousin, the luncheon- 
clubber, there was no limit only the sky. 
And it, unfortunately, has fallen. We have 
certainly suffered from an aggravated case 
of municipal elephantiasis. You might 
have imagined that our main idea was to 
have America one vast, dead level of apart- 
ment houses, garages and filling stations 
—a sort of glorified realtor’s subdivision. 
This, to be sure, is not the fault of an in- 
dividual or set of individuals. It is the 
fault of a system that had no sense to 
begin with. It fostered competitive strug- 
gle rather than constructive progress. 

— 
DEDUCTION 


In fighting days of old 
When armored knights were bold; 
Whenever they wanted to undress 
They used a monkey wrench I guess. 
te 
GOITRE NOT A DISEASE 


Milwaukee, Wis.—It has been brought 
to light by scientific research that goitre 
is not a disease and is not to be treated as 
such. Dr. A. A. Rock, Dept. 10, Box 737, 
Milwaukee, Wis., a prominent goitre spe- 
cialist for over 30 years has perfected a 
different method of treatment which has 
proven highly successful. He is opposed 
to needless operations. Dr. Rock has pub- 
lished a copyrighted book at his own ex- 
pense which tells about goitre and this 
treatment which he will send free to any- 
one interested. Write him today.—Adv. 
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THE POLITICAL ARENA 


A MAJOR OFFENSIVE 

OVERNOR ROOSEVELT’S first 
(G road address on economic con- 

ditions, at Columbus, Ohio, be- 
fore 25,000 people furnished debate 
matter to all parties for a week. It 
was, in a way, a reply to the Presi- 
dent’s acceptance speech. After blam- 
ing the administration for conditions 
which led t6 the economic collapse, 
charging that unrestrained specula- 
tion was encouraged, he further criti- 
cized the government for failure to 
face the facts and to apply proper 
remedies. Governor Roosevelt advo- 
cated strict regulation of the issuance 
of securities, of holding companies, 
exchanges and banks, including the 
Federal Reserve system which he 
charged with having aided speculation 
prior to 1929. The address brought 
from the State Department a vehement 
denial of the implied charge that it 
had approved foreign loans. Repre- 
sentative Snell, through the Repub- 
lican National Committee, asked why 
the Governor had not regulated banks, 
securities and exchanges in New York, 
the headquarters of such things, where 
they are amenable to state laws. He 
called particular attention to the “evil 
smelling” failure of the Bank of the 
United States in New York City. Nor- 
man Thomas, Socialist candidate, also 
hit the Governor’s failure to regulate 
Wall Street, charged that he had per- 
mitted the “power trust” to raise 
rates on 69 per cent of users of elec- 
tricity in New York City and accused 
him of running as a radical in the 
West and as a “safe and sane friend 
of business” in the East. Governor 
Roosevelt announced that of some 
half-dozen more major addresses plan- 
ned the next, at Topeka, Kans., would 
be on the farm question. His special 
train will carry him from there to the 
Pacific coast and back through Ari- 
zona, Texas and Missouri in a 22-day 
tour. 


“AS MAINE GOES” 

Not since the first Wilson campaign 
in 1912 has Maine gone Democratic— 
then because the Republican vote was 
split—but the old saying persists that 
the Maine vote in September indicates 
the trend of the election in November. 
So both parties are, as usual, working 
the field hard. For the Republicans 
the corps of campaigners is led by 
Secretary Mills, and among his helpers 
is Mrs. Dolly Gann. Democrats are 
using their New England senators and 
many imported speakers including 
“Gene” Tunney, of Connecticut, for- 
mer heavyweight champion. If they 
hold Maine’s Republican majority 
under 50,000 they will consider it a 
victory. In 1928 the vote there was 
179,000 for Hoover and 81,000 for 
Smith. In 1924 Coolidge carried the 
state by 86,000 over the combined 
votes for Davis and La Follette. The 
last time it was close was in 1916 when 


Hughes got 69,000 to Wilson’s 64,000. 
Just because Maine votes while the 


campaign is waxing warm in the other 
states there is a strong desire in all 
parties to make a better showing than 
usual for the psychological effect. 


THE PROHIBITION CAUSE 

Staunch prohibitionists find little to 
comfort them in the news these days, 
so they were particularly pleased 
when Vice President Curtis said in his 
acceptance speech that he was per- 
sonally opposed to 
the repeal of the 
18th amendment. 
While D. Leigh 
Colvin, leader of 
the Prohibition 
party, insisted that 
Senator Borah 
would probably 
run for them after 
all, drys generally 
decided to make 
their fight for 
drys and against 
wets in congres- 
sional races. Wets, 
too, have adopted like tactics, since 
there is practically no wet-dry issue 
in the national race. The Association 
Against the Prohibition Amendment 
—the du Pont organization—chose 
Jouett Shouse, former director of the 
Democratic National Committee, as its 
new president, and announced that 
wet candidates would be supported 
regardless of party affiliation. The 
W. C. T. U. convention decided there 
was neither time nor money for a 
third party, so resolved to support all 
drys, and the Salvation Army lined up 
with them. Some wets, however, 
like Mrs. Charles H. Sabin, are sup- 
porting Roosevelt because they con- 
sider him wetter, while some drys, 
Dr. Daniel A. Poling and the Reverend 
Billy Sunday, are supporting Hoover 
because they consider him the drier 
of the two. 


THE ARGUMENT 

Though the Democrats are now 
claiming all New England and the 
Eastern states, said Senator Hebert, 
Republican campaign manager for the 
East, Republicans are winning rapidly 
in that section and “should have it 
safely Republican by the middle of 
October.” To win, he said, the Demo- 
crats will have to convince the East 
that they are not radical, and if they 
try that they “will alienate their three 
great generals, Long, Wheeler and 
Dill.” Secretary Mills speaking in 
Rhode Island declared the Democrats 
lacked unity; that they were split on 
the tariff, prohibition, economic plans 
and other questions and had only a 
“hazy program” to offer. Replying, 
Senator Fletcher of Florida said 
through the Democratic committee 
that Mills’s idea of unity seemed to be 
the wet stand of Hoover and the dry 
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position of Curtis. The President, he 
added, is making a lot more promises 
without having kept those of 1928. 
Banking reforms prepared by _ the 
Democrats, he charged further, were 
killed by the President who insisted on 
his own measures. “Gene” Tunney 
took a shot at Hoover from France, 
calling him a “political changecoat.” 


NEPOTISM REBUKED 

Last winter when the opponents of 
nepotism forced the publication of pay 
rolls showing that more than 100 mem- 
bers of Congress were carrying mem- 
bers of their family as employees it 
was wondered what the political ef- 
fect would be. It now appears that 
the country disapproves of the prac- 
tice. By mid-summer no less than 23 
on that list had fallen by the wayside 
—15 being defeated for renomination, 
while eight voluntarily retired. An 
outstanding case was the defeat of 
Senator Brookhart of Iowa, against 
whom the charge of nepotism figured 
prominently in the campaign. In 
Tennessee it appeared to be the de- 
ciding factor in the defeat of the vet- 
eran Ewin L. Davis by J. M. Mitchell, 
who has served only one term. The 
latter offered a bill to abolish nepo- 
tism, while Davis was charged with 
sending two daughters through college 
while keeping them on the govern- 
ment pay roll. Scarcity of employ- 
ment is credited with increasing the 
public resentment against this old con- 
gressional practice. 


MISSISSIPPI CONFUSION 

Mississippi had a Democratic pri- 
mary slated, but after the voting was 
over she did not know whether she 
had had a primary or not. Just be- 
fore the voting date a federal court 
declared the state redistricting act un- 
constitutional and enjoined the secre- 
tary of state from certifying the nomi- 
nees from the primary for the general 
election in November. But the state 
Democratic executive committee or- 
dered the voting to proceed. So some 
counties and some candidates obeyed 
the court and others obeyed the com 
mittee; some listed all candidates, 
others listed them by district, while 
still others had no voting at all. J. 
Will Collier, head of the powerful 
House ways and means committee, re- 
fused to run in his new district and 
asked Democrats to refrain from vot- 
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ing. As a result Representative Ell- 
zey, his opponent, led by a wide mar- 
gin. An appeal was made to Justice 
Cardozo of the Supreme Court to sus- 
pend the injunction. 


SIDESHOW 


The Brooklyn Eagle, Democrat, criti- 
cizes the extravagance of the Republican 
National Committee in renting 40 de luxe 
rooms in the expensive Waldorf-Astoria 
hotel—almost one for each state. 











It is a race of professors for the sen- 
atorship in Connecticut. Aiming at the 
seat of Senator Hiram Bingham, former 
professor at Yale, is Professor H. M. 
\yres of Columbia university, Democrat, 
ind Albert Levitt, a former professor in 
. Brooklyn law school, running as a Re- 
publican Independent. 

There was dissension in the Republican 
ranks, said reports, over the wisdom of 
calling young “Teddy” Roosevelt from his 
post in the Philippines to campaign for 
President Hoover. The idea seems to be 
that “Teddy, jr.” is needed to convince 
some people that the Roosevelt now run- 
ning is not the one who was president 
back before 1908. 


Before going back home to resume his 
rest Speaker Garner made two statements 
in Washington that may mean much po- 
litically—especially to the Democratic 
ticket. One was that the soldiers’ bonus 
should be abandoned. The other was that 
if he and his party were successful in 
November the fight would be continued 
for currency inflation through the Golds- 
borough bill—which the House passed, 
but which the Senate refused to consider. 





Lots of congressmen are having their 
troubles answering general and specific 
charges made against their records by 
ambitious rivals, but Ross A. Collins of 
Mississippi is bothered by an extra spe- 
cial charge—that of negotiating the pur- 
chase of the Volbehr collection of books 
and prints, including the great Gutenberg 
Bible. He was put to great pains to ex- 
plain that spending a million dollars that 
way was not wasting government money. 

For the first time in many years more 
Democrats than Republicans—by nearly 
1,000—registered in Nevada. 

The veteran Senator Reed Smoot was 
renominated in Utah in the state conven- 
tion without opposition, being the sixth 
time for him to receive this honor, which 
is equivalent to election. He is now 70. 

Senator Wesley Jones of Washington 
was one of the ardent drys to tardily fol- 
low his party and favor resubmission. He 
added, however, that he still personally 
favors prohibition. 


In defending President Hoover from 
Bishop Cannon’s charge that he had sur- 
rendered to “the speakeasies, bootleggers 
and nullifiers” S. E. Nicholson of the 
Anti-Saloon League declared the drys 
were partly to blame for lax enforcement 
in their failure to wage an educational 
campaign to win public sentiment. 

After a long conference with John J. 
taskob at New York Chairman Farley, 
freasurer Walker, Secretary Jackson and 





BAD BREAKS 


MORALITY among poultry on 


country roads is remarkably low.— 
Tamaqua (Pa.) Evening Courier. 
Yes, we’ve noticed that! 








former Governor Byrd of Virginia, now 
chairman of the executive campaign 
finance committee, announced that ar- 
rangements had been made to pay off the 
Democratic deficit of $400,000, of which 
about $100,000 was due to Raskob person- 
ally. Appreciation of Raskob’s “generos- 
ity” was expressed, but no details of the 
arrangement were given out. 

In Minnesota and neighboring Western 
states “Smith-for-president clubs” have 
circulated cards urging voters to write the 
name of Al Smith on their ballots for 
president. Democrats fear that the re- 
sulting loss of Democratic votes might be 
just enough to defeat their ticket. Smith 
himself, in the meantime, continued silent 
after a bare promise to support the party. 

After Speaker Garner had told the 
Democrats in New York how whole-heart- 
edly he had supported Smith in 1928, mak- 
ing speeches for him, Republican papers 
dug up the vote record of the Speaker’s 
home county, Uvalde. Whereas in 1924 
it had gone Democratic 1,403 to 547, in 
1928 it went Republican 1,124 to 747. 

—— OO 


DECORATES STEAM SHIPS 


A woman is doing the interior deco- 
rating for the four new $5,000,000 
steamships of the Grace Line. She is 
Mrs. Elsie Cobb Wilson of New York. 
She has decorated several American 
embassies, including the one in Mexi- 
co city. Her steamship work is being 
done on classic lines in white, green 
and yellow. The dining saloons are 
so constructed that the roof rolls back 
to permit dining under the skies, 
weather permitting. 





People who have their teeth and tonsils 
out make it hard for the next specialist 
as he has only one guess. 








AMERICANA 


An elderly California woman refusing 
to accept the three-cent stamp commem- 
orating the Olympics because the runner 
pictured on it is “nearly naked”! 

Members of the Washington police force 
competing with inmates at the local penal 
institution for baseball honors! 

Ten candidates for governor in Georgia! 

New federal buildings being asked for 
by 880 cities and towns! 

More pleasure craft being registered in 
the United States than at any previous 
time in our history! 

Picturing the golden eagle, which is in- 
corporated in the arms of many foreign 
nations, on the new George Washington 
bicentennial quarter in preference to the 
bald eagle—a truly American bird! 

A West Orange, N. J., man having his 
own daughter arrested for taking peonies 
from his yard to put on her mother’s (his 
wife’s) grave! 

Week-end picnickers leaving 50 tons of 
trash in Detroit parks! 
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LET YOUR MONEY EARN SIX PER CENT 


Sound investments are hard to find and yet it is 
poor policy to let your money remain idle. Send it 
to The Pathfinder for a “Pathfinder Improvement 
Note’’ and set it to work. We will accept loans in 
any reasonable amount from $100 up and pay you 
interest at the rate of six per cent per annum, 
from the date we receive your check. The interest 
will be paid semi-annually, without your having to 
send for it. You can withdraw your money any 
time, without notice, and receive your interest up 
to the day of withdrawal. The Pathfinder is a per- 
manent national institution. established nearly 40 
years. It owns its own great plant at Washington. 
within three miles of the Capitol building, free of 
mortgages or bond encumbrance. By allowing us the 
use of your money you can help us to carry out further 
improvements, and be assured that your funds are 
safe as to both principal and interest. Make remit- 
tance to Pathfinder Publishing Co., Washington, D 
C., George D. Mitchell. Treasurer.—Advertisement 











Our of a hot kitchen into the biting cold... 
shivering over the icy path between the house and 
the pump... risking her health every trip she 
makes .. . chancing a dangerous fall at every step. 

Should you ask her to do this another winter 
—when the cost of water under pressure at the 
kitchen sink amounts to only a few cents a day? 
With the new low prices, a Delco Waterboy, with 
galvanized tank, costs only $73 f.o.b. factory — 
and this can be paid on easy terms. 

Besides the Waterboy, there is a line of Delco 
Water Systems for deep and shallow wells. They 
operate against 30 pounds pressure. That means 
more force behind your faucets and fully 20% 
more water per hour. The Air Volume Control, 
on many models, assures full efficiency always. 

At the low prices of today you can’t afford to 
let her risk health and strength another winter 
Mail the coupon for full details today. 


WATER 


SYSTEMS 
as tow As $73 og Factory 





DELCO APPLIANCE CORPORATION, 
Subsidiary of General Motors Corporation, 
Dept. M-64, Rochester, N. Y. 


Please send free illustrated literature on Delco 
Water Systems. 
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Those City Rackets 


Citizens Committees are Formed to Keep Organized Crime 
from Driving Legitimate Business Out of the Cities 


NE post-war problem that is al- 

most distinctly metropolitan is 

“racketeering.” It goes hand- 
in-hand with modern city noises and 
vice. Before the war crime was un- 
organized and depended primarily on 
individual effort. But what with the 
appetite for easy money and thrills 
aroused by the war, crime has joined 
the list of cooperative efforts and the 
effect in urban areas is deplorable. 
The most serious feature is that the 
immense amount of money represent- 
ed in beer-running and other forms of 
bootlegging seems to have corrupted 
many metropolitan officials. As one 
clergyman says, prohibition has be- 
come “the father of rackets.” 

Politics and public indifference are 
blamed for the growth of racketeering 
by Samuel Marcus, counsel for the 
Society for the Prevention of Crime 
and a member of the New York Com- 
mittee of One Thousand combating 
the situation in that city. He divides 
rackets into two classes—commercial 
and criminal. He illustrates the 
former as the organization of so-call- 
ed “protective” trade associations 
which with watered stock, violence 
and other illegal practices exact mon- 
ey from legitimate business. The 
other type consists of bootleggers, hi- 
jackers and others who make no pre- 
tense of keeping within the law. Mr. 
Marcus asks: 

If our citizens are not aroused by the 
bloodshed caused by racketeers, can they 
be aroused by a realization that the cost 
of living is materially increased by these 
racketeers? It seems that we are more 
readily aroused to indignation when our 
pocketbooks are affected. The public com- 
plains, as it does about the weather, but 
does nothing. 


“Rackets” have so preyed on pri- 
vate business in Chicago and New 
York that committees of citizens have 
in turn organized to purge their 
cities of the new menace. Statistics 
show that “racketeering” has become 
the most profitable branch of crime 
in our second largest city. Depreda- 
tions reached a climax in the activi- 
ties of gangs equipped with fast autos 
who hired themselves to slug, bomb, 
throw acid on clothes and in other 
ways war on the cleaners and dyers 
who would not pay for protection. 
With the help of the federal govern- 
ment, public spirited Chicagoans were 
able to break up the Al Capone crime 
syndicate. A government report re- 
veals that a cooperate group of 200 
did an illicit liquor business which 
netted Capone $2,000,000. The syndi- 
cate owned fleets of trucks and had 
an interest in bottling works, brew- 
eries, cooperages, distilleries, road 
houses, night clubs and even banks. 
The sad part of it is that the only way 
its ringleader could be brought to 
bay was on a technical conviction of 
evading the federal income tax. 

In New York various “rackets” are 


driving legitimate trade from the city. 
The district attorney’s office reports 
that no less than 60 industries have 
complained of depredations by rack- 
eteers. The list includes millinery, 
flowers, music, paper-hanging, hod- 
DEFINED 

Robe Carl White, assistant secre- 
tary of labor, defines a “racket” in 
the criminal sense as “any endeavor 
by which men undertake, through 
force or chicanery, to secure with- 
out working for it something which 
rightfully belongs to someone else.” 





carrying, window cleaning, barbering, 
butchering, poultry, leather, garbage, 
clothing, neckwear, paper boxes, 
laundries, grapes, newsstands, tobacco 
stores, night watchmen, electrical 
workers, fish, leather, perfume, ship- 
ping and milk. It is bad enough to 
machine gun or take for a “one way 
ride” a racketeer who tries to “muscle 
in” on a rival’s racket, but more seri- 
ous still is the suffering of the rack- 
eteer’s innocent victims. The delib- 
erate substitution of wood alcohol for 
drinkable alcohol is well known. 
Records of fatalities and blindness 
caused thereby are ample evidence. 
And, worse yet, little children are the 
victims in the milk “racket.” It seems 
that there was much money to be 
made in New York by adulterating 
milk with water and coconut oil. A 
former health department employee 
is charged with winking at the adul- 
teration in the first place. Babies were 
poisoned and the racketeers, not sat- 
isfied with the misery they had al- 
ready wrought, fought each other and 
jointly warred on reputable milk 
dealers, destroying good milk and 
otherwise hampering the great city’s 
milk supply. 

Is it any wonder that 1,000 aroused 
New Yorkers have banded together 
with the announced intention of wag- 
ing “war to the finish” on local 
racketeering? 

2 
GARDENING FOR IDLE 

Various cities report success in put- 
ting their idle to work in growing 
foodstuffs. The idea is not to add to 
overproduction but to give the un- 
employed something to do and some- 
thing to eat. Although there is dire 
poverty in the country, rural folk can 
still eat, which is more than can be 
said for many out-of-work city dwell- 
ers. The hard-hit steel communities 
in Indiana have nearly 44,000 family 
gardens under cultivation on donated 
land. Cleveland has some 3,000 gar- 
dens. The Associated Press reports 
that Memphis appropriated $10,000 for 
such gardens, citizens donating seeds 
and penal institutions offering to can 
the surplus. Certain members of the 
American Legion in Nebraska have 
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gone back to the hoe. The Red Cross 
in Birmingham has launched more 
than 100 community gardens. Georgia 
is grubbing fields under a county- 
manager plan. 
ee 

AMERICA’S “BEZPRIZORNIE” 

“Bezprizornie” is the name given 
the hordes of impoverished and home- 
less children in Russia who trave! 
about and give authorities and prop 
erty owners all sorts of trouble. Well, 
since the depression has been so pro 
longed, the United States has its own 
“bezprizornie.” According to the 
Children’s Bureau, thousands of boys 
—and some girls—are hoboing around 
the corner. Inadequate relief fo 
large families is said to have led the 
older children to strike out for them- 
selves—and most of these wanderers 
are under 21! Kansas City railroad 
men say 1,500 pass through that cit) 
every day on freight trains, while th: 
Southern Pacific ejected 416,915 tres 
passers from its property from Sep- 
tember to April. Yuma, Ariz., reports 
having fed 30,000 transients in four 
and a half months. The Children’s 
Bureau says that something ought t: 
be done about it, and that is, to pro- 
vide adequately for these youths so 
they won’t have to leave home. 


WELL NOW! 


Frenchmen do no appreciate the 
joke about peas rolling off a knife. 
Reason—they eat their peas in the 
pod! 

On 63rd street, Chicago, there is a 
drinking fountain operated by th: 
human voice. (If you’re dumb you 
can’t get a drink.) 

Rex, the regimental goat of the First 
Battalion, Welch Watch regiment, has 
been presented with a gold-embroid 
ered coat which cost $365. 

Turtles and frogs are deaf to human 
speech. 

Strawberries bear fruit seven months 
in the year in New South Wales. 

It is the amperage of electricity that 
makes it dangerous. Most death chairs 
use between 850 and 950 volts to 
electrocute. If there is little amperas: 
in the current a man can take 200,000 
volts and live. 

Oe 
THEIR MONEY’S WORTH 

The “all-you-can-eat” plan at so muc 
per meal attracts trade but does not al- 
ways pay. The United Press cites the 
case of two youngsters—one 14 and thx 
other 11—-who, in a Marblehead, Mass 
restaurant, managed to wrap themselv« 
around the following items: Two cups 
cold tomato soup, two tall glasses of iced 
coffee, six orders of relish, four rolls, on: 
cinnamon roll, one potato salad, two ca 
pons, two slices of meat loaf, two slices ot 
turkey, one slice of chicken, one slice 0! 
ham, one order of cole-slaw, two lobste! 
a la Newburgh, one brownie, two slices 0! 
cake and two wedges of blueberry pi 
with ice cream. 

ee 

A German couple has lived in a lars: 
barrel going on seven years. Probably t 
“stave” off the landlord. 
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AVIATION 


FIRST WESTWARD SOLO 

To a Scotchman and, appropriately 
enough, a small plane go credit for 
the first successful westward solo 
across the North Atlantic. Twenty- 
seven-year-old Captain James Allan 
Mollison did something that Nunges- 
ser, Coli, and some others failed to 
do when he brought his “flying gaso- 
line can” down near St. John, New 
Brunswick, after a flight of 30 hours 
and 10 minues from Portmarnock, 
Ireland. Besides being the first to 
alone negotiate the treacherous west- 
ward route, he made the _ shortest 
time, was the first to make the north- 
ern passage in a light plane and set 
a new duration flight for that type 
of craft. Two other aviators have 
flown the North Atlantic solo— 
Colonel Lindbergh and Amelia Ear- 
hart, who flew from west to east. The 
only other solo Atlantic crossing was 
that of Bert Hinckler, from Brazil to 
Senegal, in 1931. 

Captain Mollison started with 170 
gallons of gasoline and had 10 left on 
landing. Because of the extra gas 
tanks, he had to sit on a metal stool 
enroute. His only sustenance was a 
pound of barley sugar and two small 











flasks of brandy. He was rendered 
temporarily deaf by the roar of the 
motor. “I was lucky,’ he admitted 


on his subsequent flight to New York 
(it was his first visit to America and 
he was determined to see Manhat- 
tan!) preparatory to his return hop 
to England, to his bride and to prob- 
able knighthood. 

The “Flying Bridegroom” 
Puss Moth, the same type of 
plane which carried Hinkler across 
the South Atlantic. ‘“Heart’s Con- 
tent” (its official name) weighs 1,210 
pounds empty, has a wing spread of 
only 36 feet nine inches and is of 120 
horsepower. 

Thus, within 13 


used a 
light 


months Captain 


Mollison achieved three great ambi- 
up new 


tions—hanging records for 





Spadar~o 


“WE HAVEN’T OBSERVED ANY NEW CANALS 
ON MARS SINCE THE DEPRESSION STARTED!” 


the Australia to England, and England 
to Cape Town flights—not to mention 
his marriage, three weeks before his 
American flight, to the famous British 
aviatrix Amy Johnson whom he 
proudly refers to as “one of the best 
flyers in the world.” 
——_—___-.. 
PATENTED AMERICA 
More patents are granted to Amer- 
ican inventors than to those of any 
other two nations. Since the begin- 
ning of the practice of granting pat- 
ents to inventors 1,797,380 patents had 
been granted by the United States up 
to the end of 1930 as compared with 
only 825,882 granted by France, 254,- 


054 by England and 531,681 by Ger- 
many. During that period 70 foreign 


nations granted 4,395,492 patents as 
compared with the 1,797,380 Uncle 
Sam issued. The seven leading for- 
eign countries (France, England, Ger- 
many, Belgium, Canada, Italy and 
Austria) issued a total of 3,164,694, or 
an average of 452,099 patents each. To 
let you in on what some of the other 
countries are doing in the way of is- 
suing patents, Argentina has issued 
only 34,033, Brazil only 18,136, Japan 
less than 75,000, Mexico slightly over 
30,000 and Russia only 61,693. Since 
1930 Uncle Sam has been granting 
patents at the stupendous rate of 
nearly a thousand a week. New York, | 
Illinois, Pennsylvania, Ohio and Cali- 
fornia may be called the patent states. 
More than half the patents and de- 
signs granted in 1931 went to citizens 
of these five states. In fact New York 
leads all the states in the total num- 
ber of patents granted to citizens. 
Last year alone saw 47,799 patents and 
designs issued to American citizens, 
which is one for every 2,596 persons. 
And the number of patents alone 
granted in the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1932, was 52,572, the largest num- 
ber ever granted in a single year. 
————— ———___ 
SULTAN LOSES PRESTIGE 

A terrific typhoon which swept over 
the island of Jolo in the Philippines 
struck a serious blow at the prestige 
of Jamalul Kiram, the elderly Sultan 
of Sulu whose salary is paid by Uncle 
Sam. Many of the Moros are whisper- 
ing their opinion that Allah sent the 
typhoon because the Sultan has taken 
to visiting night clubs in Manila, and 
generally going ultra-modern and neg- 
lecting his duties to Islam. Jamalul 
was appointed to the insular senate 
last year and his first visit to Manila 
was a lark to him. 
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SOVIET MUSIC 


In Russia musical talent is encour- 
aged by the state. After a person has 
shown musical promise he gets fi- 
nancial aid. When he has outlined an 
idea for a composition a sum is agreed 
on and one-third paid at once; when 
the work is finished he gets another 
third, and if the final composition is 
judged worthy of publication he gets 


the final third. 
RO 


A personal touch is one that bears no 
interest. 
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Employment for 
500 Men at Once! 


REVOLUTIONARY Chemical Sponge has just been 

invented that cleans cars like magic. Banishes 
auto-washing drudgery. Also cleans linoleum, wood- 
work, windows without work! Auto owners and 
housewives wild about it. 

The manufacturer wants 500 men and women at 
once to help him introduce this strange chemical 
sponge. He offers to send one for trial to the first 
person in each locality who writes him. Send in 
your name today—also ask for full particulars on 
how you can get the Agency and without experience 
or capital make up to $90 a week. Address: 
KRISTEE MFG. CO., 839 Bar St.; AKRON, OHIO 


EARN MONEY 


wm sews 


YOU can make $15 to $50 weekly in spare 


or full time at home coloring photographs, 
No experience needed. No canvassing. We 
instruct you by our new simple Photo-Color 
process and supply you with work. Write 
for particulars and Free Book to-day. 


The IRVING-VANCE COMPANY Ltd. 
138 Hart Building, Toronto, Can. 






















Pains in ball of foot, arches, ankles, heels, 
legs? Suffer from corns, callouses, bunions, 
cramped toes, burning feet? Send name for 


FREE FOOT DIAGNOSIS 
including FREE “‘TEST-O-GRAPHS"” and 
complete materials for making test p'etures 
of your feet. Easy, accurate, helpful. See 
actual causes of your foot troubles: learn new, 
scientific way to banish pains. Feet feel like 
new in 60-90 days. Thousands testify to amaz- 
ing relief and comfort. Send name today — 


Be an expert Taxidermist. We teach you at bome 
8: Mail es mount Birds, Animais 
Same > tan skins. Mount 
squirrels, 


~ 4, common animals, 
bbits, frogs and pig- 
eons. Big Profits in spare time. 
FREE BOOK Telis ail about 
Taxidermy 
how to have @ wonderful hobby 
and how to turn your spare time 


into Sure Profits. Free. Send To- 
day. Don'tdelay. State Age 


N.W. SCHOOL OF TAXIDERMY, 3246 Court Bidg., Omaha, Neb. 


IT’S NO JOKE TO BE 


DEAF 


° o Every Deat Person Knows That* 
Way made himself hear, after being 

t dont” for 26 years, with Artificial Eee Drums, bis 
— favpatien. . ye day and n t, they stopped 
’] noises and aoing, ears they’ are invisible 
— perfectly aso le. No wires or batteries 

’ No one sees them. Write for his true story, ‘‘How I 
Got Deaf and Made Myself Hear,'' also interesting 
a on deafness, Its causes and "Ne Address 


GEORGE P, WAY, I 


724 Hofmann Building ¥, un Michigan 


“Moles 


HOW TO REMOVE THEM 
A simple, home treatment—25 
years success in my practice. 
Moles dry up and drop off. 
} Write for free Booklet. 


WM. DAVIS, M.D., 124-0, Grove Ave., Woodbridge, N. J. 
read PRACTI( AL 


DON’T MARRY (20).23722350 page 


book which tells, in plain words, what you should know al 

Messiene. Love, Childbirth, Sexual Science, Birth Control, Femtiy 
Life, Health, Hygiene and Diseases, sent postpaid,in plain wrap- 
per, for a One Dollar Bill, satisfaction guaranteed. PRACTICAL 
EUGENICS, 746-A, Randolph Bidg., Memphis, Tenn. 

















ANT WORK .con<? 


Earn $18 to $402 week retouching photos. .men 
and women. No selling or canvassing. We teach you at 


home, furnish working outfitand employment. Write to- 
day. Home Studios, 8 Daily News Plaza, Chicago, 18 


BeaNurse 


MAKE $30-$35 A WEEK 
You can learn at home in spare 
time. Course endorsed by physi- 
cians. Thousands of graduates 
Est. 33 years. One graduate has 
charge of a_ ten-bed hospital. 
Another saved $400 while learn- 
ing. Equipment included to summer students. Open 
to all over 18 and under 60. Easy monthly payments 
CHICAGO SCHOOL OF NURSING 
Please send me your free fascinating booklet, ‘‘Splendid 
Opportunities in Nursing,’’and 32 sample lesson pages. 
Dept. 559, 1601 Warren Ave., Chicago, Il. 
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New Tastes in Humor 


It is Easy Enough for Any Person to Say Bright Things; 
The Hard Part is in Being Able to Think Them Up 


probably provoked by tickling the 

soles of the feet or beaning a 
nominal mother-in-law on the head 
with a club. In the middle ages the 
biggest laugh-maker, as far as royal 
risibilities were concerned, was the 
sight of a misshapen human being. 
Hence the popularity of hump-backed 
or dwarfed court jesters. Later pub- 
lic executions and private tortures 
contributed a high degree of enjoy- 
ment to all save the victims. 


Humor was still severe in the early 
days of our republic, due to its politi- 
cal flavor. None too complimentary 
songs and doggerel were the order of 
the day. Shortly before the Civil 
war so many Irish had migrated here 
that they became the brunt of our 
humorists. In Horatio Alger days an 
influx of German immigrants inspired 
laughter. The Civil war gave the 
colored race a new and permanent 
place in American humor. Jewish 
domination of New York city in turn 
brought that race into the national 
smilelight. The World war ruled out 
German puns for guns. 

Meanwhile the Irish and the Jews 
had been so successful in protesting 
the barbs of humorists that the latter 


iz THE stone age laughter was 








JOKESMITH’S CREED 

All milkmen live near a river. 

Plumbers always forget their 
tools. 

Scotchmen are tight. 

Radio causes more suicides than 
the stock market. 

Every laundry has a button-man- 
gling machine. 

Irishmen throw bricks. 

Waiters always put two and two 
together and get five. 


perforce had to seek another target. 
The attention given to the kilts of the 
Scottish soldiers during the war 
caused the jokesmiths to substitute 
“Sandy” and “Jock” for “Pat” and 
“Mike” and “Izzy” and “Sammy” on 
standing jokes (some jokes simply 
will not be seated!). The new popu- 
larity of the Scotch national game— 
golf—and, subsequently, the tightness 
of the depression helped give Scotch 
humor a big inning. But eventually 
even kilted humor waned. 

Then came the revival of satire. 
The magazine Ballyhoo led the way 
by burlesquing blatant advertising 
that had broken bounds during the 
fat years. Advertising & Selling com- 





PARAPHRASING SOME FAMOUS COLUMNS 


As Walter Winchel Would Say 
ELL, that’s done, and so are the 
saps who read it and the man who 

pays me my DOUGH ... But he should 
be satisfied as it will get a RISE out of 
lots of people ... Now let’s see just 
what I have done and who. . . Gosh, 
I'll bet the guy who wrote that poem 
that leads off the old string of baloney 
would turn in his grave if he knew 
I’ve reprinted it! ...And that personal 
item that leads off the first paragraph 
couldn’t be true, but it does make good 
reading ... And I sure played a dirty 
trick on that guy down in Kentucky 
when I said he was lifting my stuff 
because I know as well as he that the 
bird who printed it has been mildewed 
50 years ... Ho, hum, it’s a great game 
if you know how to rub enough people 
the wrong way and know how to keep 
outta their way . But it’s GOOD 
BROADWAY! 


As Arthur Brisbane Would Say 


Foreigners couldn’t hold a candle to 
Americans in the Olympics. That is be- 
cause our young men and women have 
the best physique of any race. The 
Japanese showed up a little better in 
the water sports. Which is evident 
proof that they are training to swim 
the Pacific and attack America. Etc. 


As 0. O. McIntyre Would Say 

Thoughts While Strolling: My, how 
high the buildings are getting! ... 
There is a new fireplug in front of the 
Library ... Saw a horse on West 78th 
street yesterday ... They are still tak- 
ing visitors to the tower of the Empire 
State ...It is hot today ... Guess Ill 


call it a day and brave the billows at 
Manhattan Beach. 


As “Bugs” Baer Would Say 
They say that Greta Garbo has big 
feet. They are her only understudies. 
They do not stand in with the public, 
hence the producers try to cover them 
up. Speaking of defeat.... 


As Will Rogers Would Say 


All I know is what I read in the pa- 
pers. But newspapers are biased so I 
just write what I think myself. 


As Calvin Coolidge Would Say 


On November 8th there will be a na- 
tional election. From the very birth of 
this great republic we have had nation- 
al elections. We will always have na- 
tional elections. When the people are 
prosperous we hear little criticism of 
the president. The United States is 
worthy of the best we can give it. Wa- 
ter is wet. Some people do not like 
spinach. 


As “F. P. A.” Would Say 


Betimes home, by petrol buggie, and 
doff both coat and hat, and drop weari- 
lie onto the davenport, but rise with 
great speede and velocitie, for I do 
but sitteth upon a needle placed there 
by my wife, who useth overstuffed fur- 
niture for a pin cushion! But anon, 
searching for needles, do find a shill- 
ing that hath slippeth down behind the 
cushions and so cheerful again and 
merrie, for indeed naught doth give 
greater pleasure than to finde a coin 
that has been misplaced, ’en tho it be 
only a copper tuppence. And so to 
dinner! 


* The Pathfinder 


ments: “Whether or not that extra- 
ordinary magazine survives or per- 
ishes, its phenomenal first acceptanc: 
was significant. It said somethin: 
that the public wanted to say.” 

However, judging by some of th: 
“depression” jokes in the current mag 
azines the jokesmiths must have bee: 
very hard hit by the depression. Ney 
humorous magazines may appear in 
cellophane wrappers but that doesn’t 
give freshness to stale gags and car 
toon ideas. Maybe the reason so many 
humorous publications are publishe: 
by colleges today is that our college: 
have become the biggest jokes in th: 
land. 

As for the newspapers, we have ou 
columnists. We have long had col- 
umnists, and probably always shal! 
Samson has been facetiously called ou: 
first columnist. But that moot hono: 
rightly belongs to Joe Miller (1684- 
1783). For his famous, and still em- 
ployed, joke book he “lifted” almos 
as many things as did Ben Frankli: 
for “Poor Richard’s Almanack.” | 
was harder in that day, for the edi 
torial room shears and gluepot had 
not yet been invented. Today th: 
field is so crowded and profession:! 
jealousy is so strong that if all th 
columnists were to meet in conven- 
tion it would be so quiet that you 
could hear a pun drop. 

Some columnists lie in obscurity and 
others write Broadway’ column: 
Those in on the big pay include th: 
Odd McIntyre, who pulls down soni 
$2,500 a week and has a staff whic! 
costs him about $100; Walter Win- 
chell, $2,000 weekly; Mark Hellinger, 
$1,000; Louis Sobol, $500; Ed Sullivan, 
$400, and Sidney Skolsky, ditto. H. |. 
Phillips, Franklin (“F. P. A.) Adams 
and Arthur “Bugs” Baer, reformed 
sports columnist, get an undetermined 
amount of money but plenty of pub- 
licity. 

Ben Bernie, malted maestro and air) 
wisecracker, says that the differenc: 
between a master of ceremonies ani 
a columnist is that an M. C. repeats 
himself while a columnist repeats 
other people. One columnist afflicted 
with “spotted fever” says he does his 
hardest work before’  breakfast—i: 
getting out of bed. But it’s easy t 
be a famous Gotham writer of Braill: 
if you get the proper backing from 
the advertising agencies. It doesn't 
make any difference if the country) 
isn’t interested in Manhattan’s speak- 
easies and hangers-on; it’s the nan 
that counts. And can you imagin: 
what would happen to a made-in-Man- 
hattan column if the capital I on th: 
columnist’s typewriter broke off! 

It has gotten so that even an ex- 
president doesn’t break into print 
these days unless he has a typewrite! 
“Silent Cal” didn’t know what to « 
with his spare time so he took u 
columning. But his syndicated care« 
was as short as it was meteoric. 
veteran crossword puzzle fan canno! 
get half as many combinations out ‘ 
the same 100 words as did Mr. Coo! 
idge. He should go down in annals 
as the statesman who never lost 
election—or an old maxim, once }! 
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AGED CRACKS 


He that spareth the rod hateth 
his son.—1000 B. C. 

To a “T.”—1532. 

On the hip.—1596. 

As cold as cucumbers.—1599. 

Flim-flam.—1610. 

Like looking for a 
haystack.—1612. 

Cut off your 
face.—1657. 

Liberty or death !—1775. 

Snug as a bug in a rug.—1779. 

See any green in my eye?—1840. 

Go West, young man!—1851. 

The three R’s.—1884. 

Do a Brodie.—1886. 

What’s the matter with Kansas? 
—1896. 

Are there any more at home like 
you ?—1900. 

Go way back and sit down. 

You’re the candy kid.—1902. 

How old is Ann ?—1903. 

In a pig’s eye you did.—1904. 

Bats in your belfry.—1905. 

Oh, you kid !—1906. 

Twenty-threee, skidoo !—1907. 

Go chase yourself.—1908. 

Who’s looney now?—1911. 

You know me, Steve !—1912. 

Yes, ves, go on!—1913. 

Ain’t you the berries !—1916. 

To hell with the Kaiser !—1917. 

Razberries.—1921. 

Yes, we have no bananas.—1923. 

So’s your old man.—1925. 

So I took the fifty thousand.— 
1926. 

Applesauce.—1927. 

And how !—1928. 

Faw down and go 

Oh, yeah ?—1930. 

Ballyhoo.—1931. 


needle in a 


nose to spite your 





1901. 


boom.—1929. 











was learned. But to his credit it must 
be said that he indulged in only a 
single wisecrack on the _ dollar-a- 
word basis. 


Folks who are fond of wisecracks 
usually take a lot of PUN-ishment. 
Professor Frank Rand, poet and dram- 
atist of Springfield, Mass., says that 
in “Love’s Labor Lost” Shakespeare 
used no less than 250 puns. Our some 
6,000 columnists, who turn out about 
3,000,000 paragraphs daily (including 
100 originals and the turnover from 
vesterday’s exchanges) do much bet- 
ter. Many famous comedians spend 
hours racking their brains to devise 
some laugh provoking cracks that will 
be good, enough for some famous 
columnist to use in his daily dozen. 
And vice versa. 

Without bad grammar and spelling 
we would not have the peerless Will 
Rogers, even if Will now seems to be 
more tied up in politics than he ever 
was with his lasso. Ed Wynn, the 
perfect fool on stage and static, admits 
that he uses “obvious puns” to guar- 
antee laughs. It also seems obvious 
that he depends more on some back 
files of The Pathfinder than he does 
on Graham McNamee. As one rival 
says, “if all the jokes in his newest $1 
brochure were original with the au- 
thor, it is figured that Eddie Cantor 
must be 208 years old.” Every old gag 
used since Noah gave the world that 
“just off the boat” crack is there, all 





dressed up in a new suit, but some of 
the suits are so threadbare that you 
can see the original shape they were 
in. And were some columnists’ faces 
red when Punch, England’s alleged 
humorous weekly, in its 90th anni- 
versary edition republished some jokes 
from its issues of 75, 80, 85 and 90 
vears ago! 

However, a good humorist today is 
one who can humor his creditors suc- 
cessfully! 

En 
“STICK-WAVING” AN ART 

There is more behind waving an 
orchestra baton than a strong and un- 
tiring wrist. “It isn’t how you ‘strike 
up’ but how you build up the band,” 
puns Nat Shilkret, popular maestro. 
If a leader cannot understand and 
“feel” the music he is not entitled to 
recognition, says this authority, ex- 
plaining: “Unless the leader can point 
to singing groups he has developed, to 
the number of instrumentalists that he 
has helped climb the ladder, to dis- 
tinctive arrangements produced, and 
to composers whose creative efforts he 
introduced, he is not a real conduc- 
tor.” This foremost of the four musi- 
cal Shilkret brothers defines the dif- 
ference between symphonic and pop- 
ular conductors: 


In classic or symphonic music the com- 
poser does his own arranging. So im- 
portant is this fact that to think of Wag- 
ner, Schubert or Beethoven work orches- 
trated by another master is ridiculous. 
The music and the color (orchestration) 
are one and born at the same time. The 
conductor is the interpreter. In a nov- 
elty orchestra the music is less important 
and the conductor assumes the role of 
the arranger, if he can arrange, or engages 
someone to put down his ideas of what 
the tune should sound like. But it is not 
there that the fine band leader stops. 
Novelty orchestras need novel players and 
unusual singers. The leader must develop 
men to do this. 


Nat Shilkret has had a taste of 
both. When he quit college he started 
out as a civil engineer but was later 
won over to his chief love—music. 
He plays every standard musical in- 
strument and took vocal lessons in 
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“WHEN WE FINISH “HAPPY DAYS ARE HERE AGAIN, 
YOURE THROUGH!” 
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GET THAT 


CORN 


with Blue-jay .. . Write a limerick and 


WIN $100 


Get Blue-jay at any drug 
store, six for 25c. Put it 
on corn. Adhesive strip 
holds medication where 
it belongs. Pain stops im- 
mediately. Corn should 
lift out, core and all. ... 
Write a limerick about Blue-jay and 
mail with Blue-jay box top (or pencil 
tracing) to Bauer & Black, 2514 S., 
Dearborn, Chicago. $100 first prize, ten 
$5 prizes, for best limericks received by 
November 15, 1932. Duplicate prizes to 
tying contestants. 

WRITE A LIMERICK LIKE THIS 


Until I got rid of my corn 
I wished that I'd never been born. 
I groaned and I cried, 
Then—Blue-jay I tried, 
And now all my agony’'s gorn! 
(Edithe Neubert, Harvey, III.) 


BLUE-JA 


CORN PLASTERS 


[C BAUER & BLACK | 


order that he might better understand 
the problems of the singer. He play- 
ed with all the major symphony or- 
cestras (playing with the Russian 
Symphony at 13) and at 24 became 
musical director for the Victor Talk- 
ing Machine Co. His present expres- 
sion is in directing “Music That Satis- 
fies” over the Columbia radio system. 
He has rewritten the classics as many 
as 60 times in different keys under 
Pietro Floridia, friend and teacher. 
Small and dynamic, his energy has en- 
abled him to produce around 1,000 
compositions and 20,000 orchestra- 
tions, many of them written overnight. 
He improvised his “Oriental Impres- 
sions” while riding on a subway train 
yet, in contrast, spent two years on 
his “Violin Poems.” 
es 
SUCH IS FATE! 

All his life Alfred E. Parker had asso- 
ciated with wild animals. He captured 
them in Africa, India and Borneo and he 
trained them for the circus. Yet he died 
the other day at Chicago from biting his 
own tongue! He did so in a fall, and in- 


fection set in. 
—_—_—_— O00 
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A Short History of Music—From Pan 


to Pandemonium. 
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THINGS SCIENTIFIC 


CAN WE VISIT THE STARS? 


According to Dr. John Q. Stewart, 
of Princeton university, four methods 
of traveling through space outside the 
earth have been suggested, but only 
one of these methods seems to have 
any chance of becoming a reality. One 
of the useless methods, he points out, 
is the suggestion of Jules Verne and 
others of a huge shell shot from a gi- 
gantic cannon with a speed greater 
than the critical seven miles a second 
which is necessary to escape from the 
earth’s gravitational attraction. Such 
a cannon, he believes, would be sure 
to crush any living passengers to jelly 
by the rapid acceleration when the 
shell was fired. He brands as im- 
practical the suggestion of utilizing 
the radiation pressure of sunlight to 
overcome gravity because of the 
feebleness of this radiation force. The 
idea of some means of nullifying or 
reversing gravity is absurd because 
no physicist yet knows what gravity 
really is. The only method which 
seems even a theoretical possibility, 
says Dr. Stewart, is the frequent pro- 
posal of a car propelled on the prin- 
ciple of a sky rocket. But even this 
method has its drawbacks because 
there is no known fuel containing 
energy enough for the big under- 
taking. 


“OLDOWAY MAN” NOT OLDEST? 


The latest gentleman claimed to be 
the earliest has now been declared to 
date from a fairly recent period. That 
gentleman is the much written about 
“Oldoway man” whose skeleton was 
found in Tanganyika, East Africa, in 
1913 by the German scientist, Profes- 
sor Hans Beck. We didn’t hear so 
much about the Oldoway man then, 
but in 1931 new discoveries were 
made by the East African Archaeo- 
logical Expedition at Oldoway, Tan- 
ganyika. Tools and other objects 
found by the expedition were said to 
indicate almost beyond doubt that the 
Oldoway skeleton was the oldest com- 
plete one of a true homo sapiens ever 
found. That much we reported in 
these columns in our April 23, 1932, 
issue. But as in the case of all old 
fellows the antiquity of the Oldoway 
old boy was challenged and is still 
challenged. Scientists attending the 
Congress of Prehistoric and Proto- 
historic Sciences in London recently 
placed the skeleton in a more recent 
age. The relative newness of the 
skeleton, an announcement said, was 
established by analyzing the contents 
of the bones. Dr. J. L. Myres, general 
secretary of the congress was repre- 
sented as saying that the dirt found 
on the bones showed it to be no 
earlier than the Piltdown man. Sir 
Arthur Smith Woodward, one of the 
foremost British geologists, was quot- 
ed as saying the skeleton must have 
been buried in the ancient strata at 


some comparatively recent date. But 
the mystery of its being found in 
1,000,000-year-old undisturbed strata 
was not explained. And while mem- 
bers of the congress were proving the 
Oldoway man wasn’t so old, Dr. Lewis 
S. B. Leakey, British archaeologist 
with the expedition at Oldoway and 
the fellow who started most of the 
Oldoway “old stuff,” was working in 
the old fossil beds said to be rich in 
ancient remains. In a paper read to 
the congress he reported additional 
finds, including fragments of a din- 
otherium, an ancient human jawbone, 
three complete human skulls, and the 
bones of an extinct type of ape. 


OLYMPICS CAMERA-TIMER 


That two-eyed motion-picture cam- 
era timing instrument used in timing 
all the Olympic races this year (al- 
though the three customary “split 
second” Swiss stop watches were 
used as usual) is an interesting sci- 
entific achievement. It was develop- 
ed, at the suggestion of Gustavus T. 
Kirby, chairman of the Olympic 
Games Committee, by the Bell Tele- 
phone Laboratories. Actually, it is a 
combination of a motion-picture cam- 
era and an electrical timing instru- 
ment. The timing mechanism is con- 
nected with the starter’s gun by 
wires. At the finish line one of the 
two lenses photographs the runners 
as to place while the other takes a 
picture of the time, which is said to 
be accurate to within one one-hun- 
dredth of a second. 


NEW GRAVITY BASE 

A new gravity base station for the 
entire United States and its posses- 
sions has been established in the base- 
ment of the new Commerce Building 
at Washington by the Coast and Geo- 
detic Survey. The gravity room is 
about a foot below sea level and all 
gravity measurements made hereafter 
in the United States will be based on 
the value of gravity in this room. 


WELL, THE LITTLE SHRIMP 


Another survivor of one of the trag- 
edies of evolution has been uncovered 
still alive, in an underground cement 
quarry near Bath, England, by A. G. 
Lowndes of Marlborough college. It 
is a tiny shrimp-like creature, bleach- 
ed and blind. Some of its surviving 
relatives, says Dr. E. E. Free, hide in 
other caves and wells in Europe and 
now the family aristocrats, live in re- 
mote streams in Tasmania and Aus- 
tralia. Two hundred odd million years 
ago this shrimp family was among 
the most successful in the world. Dur- 
ing the coal age, it is proved by fos- 
sils, shrimps of this family, called 
“Syncarids,” lived in waters almost 
everywhere. As time went on they 
gradually died out. A few years ago 
biologists believed them all extinct. 
Since then the few specimens have 


The Pathfinder 


been found in wells and mountai 
streams in Bohemia, Tasmania, Au 
tralia and in England. 


COSMIC DUST IN MILKY WAY 


Astronomers have long held that th 
black spots appearing in the milk 
way are empty holes. Now Dr. Rol) 
ert J. Trumpler, of Lick Observator 
claims to have found evidence th: 
these black spots are not empty hole 
between star clusters. Rather h, 


thinks they are masses of tiny cosimi 
particles, possibly meteoric bodies. 


METER TESTS ACOUSTICS 


The rate at which sound dies o: 
in a room, or its rate of decay, is mos! 
important in measuring the sound al) 
sorption of materials designed to co: 
rect acoustical defects in auditoriums 
theaters, and other places of assemb|) 
or entertainment. The Bureau 0! 
Standards has developed a new auto 
matic reverberation meter for meas 
uring such sound absorption. During 
the past several years four different 
electrical recording methods for meas 
uring the rate of decay of sound have 
been used at the bureau. The lates 
and most effective of these methods 
are almost entirely automatic. 


PACIFIC SUBMARINE VALLEY 


There are valleys under the ocean «s 
well as on dry land. Our Coast and 
Geodetic Survey has just discovered 4 
new submarine valley on the Pacifi: 
coast which is regarded as an in 
portant underwater landmark for 
mariners. Just north of Monterey, i 
is some three miles long, one mile 
wide and 200 fathoms or 1,200 feel 
deep. The discovery was made by, 
officers of the Coast and Geodetic Sur- 
vey vessel “Guide” while making a 
detailed survey of the waters between 
Point Sur and Half Moon Bay. 


MILK HORMONE FOUND 


Scientists of the Carnegie Institu 
tion of Washington have discovered 
the hormone or gland secretion that 
causes and governs the production o! 
mothers’ milk. Dr. Oscar Riddle, Rob- 
ert U. Bates and Simon W. Dykshorn 
of the institution’s department of 
genetics at Cold Springs Harbor, New 
York, are credited with the find. The 
new hormone (called “prolactin”) is 
a secretion of the pituitary gland. The 
discoverers obtained theirs from the 
pituitary glands of cattle and sheep 
When injected into rabbits and guine: 
pigs it caused the mammary glands to 
secrete milk. The importance of th: 
discovery, health authorities point out 
is that it will prove a valuable aid to 
the health of babies. Mother’s milk 
is considered the most perfect food 
for babies. 

ee —— 


ZINC SHEETS STOP HOPPERS 

The Argentines have their own way 0! 
fighting grasshopper plagues. They do i! 
with zine sheets. According to a repo: 
to the Commerce Department, more tha 
90,000,000 feet of zinc sheets are used t 
stop the grasshopper campaigns. The) 
catch the “hoppers” before their wing 
have sprouted. By digging trenches and 
placing the zinc sheets as a high curb on 
the far side an effective trap is formed 
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PAGE MR. RIPLEY! 


AN AMERICAN MUMMY 


Mummies purporting to be John 
Wilkes Booth and other well known 
personages have been exhibited about 
the country from time to time, but 
Alton, Ill, has its own local mummy. 
For nearly 17 years the embalmed 
body of a man has remained unburied 
there, the showpiece of a local funeral 
parlor. Facts about this unique ex- 
hibit of corpus delecti were obtained 
by The Pathfinder from John A. 
Hoehn, member of the firm of Bauer 
& Hoehn of that city. Mr. Hoehn 
explains: 

Bill Lee, nicknamed “Deaf Bill,” was an 
old time fisherman on the banks of the 
Mississippi river associated with another 
old fisherman known as “Willow Ben,” 
deceased also. “Deaf Bill” was quite a 
character in his time. About Nov. 1, 1915, 
he was taken ill and sent to the Madison 
county poor farm by then Poor Supervisor 
Joseph Herman of Alton, Ill. On Novem- 
ber 13th “Deaf Bill” died and we were 
instructed to get his remains. Knowing 
Bill so well, instead of taking him to the 
potter’s field we decided to embalm him 
and see if we could locate some of his 
folks, but after five or six weeks and no 
answer from anyone we decided we would 
bury him. But just at this time an Egyp- 
tian Hindu came to town with a curiosity 
show and had a papier mache mummy 
with quite a story attached. He offered 
us $2,500 for “Deaf Bill.” We told him we 
could not sell a body. He told us he would 
make 10 times that much in exhibiting it. 
Well, after that we decided not to bury 
and so have kept “Deaf Bill” to this day. 
On moving into our new funeral home we 
had a special closet built for him on the 
first floor. We have had people from coast 
to coast view him. 

“Deaf Bill” was quite an oddity in life, 
for he could preach as well as swear, and 
both fluently. At times when Bill would 
go on a little spree he would come across 
the river at Alton and get himself a jug 
of white corn whisky. After becoming 
imbibed he would stand on the opposite 

















STATISTICS 


China’s flood of last year affected a 
farm population equivalent to the entire 
farm population of the United States. 
About 45 per cent of all buildings in 
the flood area were destroyed and the 
average maximum depth of water was 
nine feet. 

rhe Los Angeles Olympics were “cov- 
ered” by 603 newspapermen. 

Farm land makes up 16 per cent of the 
total area of Japan and 48 per cent of all 
the families of that nation are engaged 
in agricultural pursuits. 

One out of every 15 passenger autos 
made in this country goes to a foreign 
market. 

In 1931 there were 11,950 cooperative 
marketing associations in the United 
States having a combined membership of 
3,000,000. They did a year’s business of 
$2,400,000,000. 

Of a total of 6,582,000 long tons of tin 
produced in the world in the 130-year 
Period, 1801-1930, the United States, al- 
though the principal consuming nation, 
produced but 1,176 tons, or less than two 
per cent, says the Bureau of Mines. 








bank and preach and swear in tones that 
could be heard across the river. 

At the time of his death he was 52 years 
old, height about five feet nine inches, 
weight 160 pounds, dark complexion. And 
now, going on 17 years in mummy form, 
he weighs about 60 pounds, height five 
feet three inches and color a leathery tan 
caused by dehydration. In embalming the 
body no viscera was removed and injec- 
tion was made through the femoral ar- 
tery, with no cavity work. 


There is a chance that “Deaf Bill” 
will visit the forthcoming Chicago 
world’s fair—if the Illinois Board of 
Health agrees. Anyhow, that’s a lot 
better fate than being used in some 
college medical laboratory, as so many 
unclaimed bodies are. 
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GOING AFTER LOTTERIES 


Not since the Louisiana lottery was 
suppressed in 1890 was such a stir 
raised along this line as by the in- 
dictment of Senator James J. Davis 
of Pennsylvania and other prominent 
men for promoting alleged fraternal 
lotteries. Late years have seen a steady 
growth of the lottery business, mostly 
local, in which fraternal organiza- 
tions, benevolent societies and even 
churches have participated. Senator 
Davis figured in the anti-lottery drive 
by the New York branch of the De- 
partment of Justice as a former di- 
rector-general of the Loyal Order of 
Moose. Indicted with Senator Davis 
was Conrad H. Mann, head of the 
Eagles, and officials of the Western 
Union Telegraph Co., charged with 
sending, transporting or delivering 
lottery tickets across state lines in 
violation of the federal criminal code. 
The two fraternal organizations were 
said to have received some $5,000,000 
for tickets, to have distributed prizes 
totaling $225,000, and to have devoted 
the profits to charitable enterprises. 
Officials denied having received any 
personal gain, and those _ indicted 
pleaded not guilty. One big drawing 
for prizes is said to have been held 
on a boat in Lake Erie and another 
off the shore of Connecticut. A big 
drawing planned in connection with 
the Shriners’ convention last year in 
San Francisco was stopped because 
of a warning from the government. In 
the last session of Congress the House 
passed a bill prohibiting the broad- 
-asting of news of lotteries over the 
radio, but the Senate did not act. 
Local lottery activities, in which the 
prizes are usually some kind of mer- 
chandise, are amenable only to local 
laws. The Department of Justice re- 
vealed that 17 lottery investigations 
were pending, but added that “none 
of them involve churches.” 

—————— — —— — ——— 
WHO WOULDN’T? 
There’s the buzz of the saw 
And the buzz of the bee, 

But I'd rather be stung 

By the latter, B’Gee! 
——————____ 

LEAD US TO IT 

There is an increasing number of peo- 
ple today who would be delighted to keep 
their noses to the grindstone—if they had 
a grindstone to keep their noses to. 
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LL HUMBUG 


Uric Acid Never Caused Rheumatism 
Free Book Tells Why 


If you want to get rid of Rheuma- 
tism, Neuritis, Arthritis, Sciatica, 
Lumbago, you must first get rid of 
the old and false belief that Uric Acid 
causes them! 

Read the Book that is helping 
thousands—“The Inner Mysteries of 
Rheumatism.” In simple words this 
helpful Book reveals startling, proven 
facts that every sufferer should know! 

The 9th edition is just off the press, 
and a free copy will be mailed with- 
oul obligation to any sufferer send- 
ing their address promptly to the au- 
thor, H. P. Clearwater, Ph. D., 209-K 
Street, Hallowell, Maine. 


OOT CORRECTIONISTS 
EARN $50 to $125 WEEKLY 

We teach you this fascinating work complete in 9 week 

ai home No other study, no other capital. Not medical 

nor chiropody. Start anywhere Send for free folder 


ROSS LAB,, 414 Delta Bidg., LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 








For Current Events 
Take Pathfinder ... 


People in these times just HAVE to know what 
is going on in the world. If they display their 
ignorance they will most surely be thrown into 
the discard. You just have to be wideawake. 
Snappy, informed—else you stand no chance of 
holding your own against those who are thus 
prepared 

It was The Pathfinder that started the whole 
current events movement, nearly 40 years ago 
We showed the world that truth is stranger than 
fiction—and far more profitable to read. Neither 
teachers nor anybody else then knew what the 
term ‘“‘current events’’ meant They had to be 
told—by The Pathfinder. the pioneer which 
‘blazed the way.’’ 

Since then the movement has spread every- 
where through the schools and colleges, the 
clubs and other organizations and among the 
public Professional lecturers now make a fine 
living conducting current events classes—and 
using Pathfinder largely as their text. 

Thousands of the men and women who are 
now taking a leading part in the affairs of thi 
country were brought up on The Pathfinder and 
wouldn’t miss an issue of it on any account 
Parents, teachers, club. society and lodge mem- 
bers should see to it that the knowledge of cur- 
rent events is not neglected in their circles 

The Pathfinder is the best medium for the pur- 
pose and the special rates made for current events 
purposes make the cost trifling. Send for par- 
ticulars at once Address: 

THE PATHFINDER - - WASHINGTON, D. C 








Banner Clubs 


These are the six most popular magazine combina- 
tions of the year. Prices guaranteed 30 days only 
CLUB NO. 635 CLUB NO. 639 

The Country Home Delineator $] 50 
Woman's World Woman's World 
Household Mag. $140 Household Mag. 

Good Stories The Pathfinder 
Gentlewoman Mag. epee 


SLUB NO. 640 
The Pathfinder : 


. _ McCall's Magazine 
CLUB NO. 637 


Better Homes & 60 
Woman's World Gardens 
Better Homes & Good Stories 
Gardens The Pathfinder 


Household Mag ~~ CLUB NO. 520 


The Pathfinder __|Better Homes & 
CLUB NO. 647 Gardens $ 
Woman's World McCall's Mag. 
Better Homes & ;Country Home 

Gardens | Household Mag. 
Good Stories | Delineator 
The Pathfinder The Pathfinder 
Magazines must go to one address—each for one year. 
THE PATHFINDER, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


ALWAYS Send Your Subscription Orders 


for different publications direct to Pathfinder. Wash- 
ington, and avoid delays and loss of issues. 
Our prices are lowest. Clip any offer you find adver- 
tised anywhere; send same to us together with remit- 
tance and our service will please you. 





cx Extra Money 


RIGHT IN YOUR OWN HOME 


Yes you can easily turn your leisure moments into 
ready cash by becoming a local subscription repre- 
sentative of The Pathfinder This work is 


Easy - Dignified - No Experience Necessary 
Write today for free details 
THE PATHFINDER, WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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THE QUESTION BOX 


What is Garner’s religion? 

John N. Garner, the Democratic candi- 
date for vice president, is a member of 
the Methodist church. 


Does Canada own its railroads? 


Part of the railroads in Canada are 
owned by the Dominion Government and 
part of them are privately owned. The 
Canadian National Railway Co. own. and 
operates the old Grand Trunk railways 
and several subsidiaries, and it is charg- 
ed with the operation of the roads owned 
by the government. The Canadian gov- 
ernment does not own any railv ays in 
the United States, and where Canadian 
roads pass over United States territory 
the land is privately owned. 


What is French cream? 

Brandy is sometimes called French 
cream from the old French custom of tak- 
ing a cup of coffee with brandy in it in- 
stead of cream after a meal. 


What is golden ointment? 

This is a name given to any kind of 
eye salve. According to an ancient belief, 
rubbing the eyes with a gold ring will 
cure them of any disorder. 


How is “Curacao” pronounced? 


The name of the Dutch West Indian 
island is pronounced by the Dutch “koo- 
rah-sah-o,” with the principal accent on 
the third syllable. In English the name 
is generally pronounced “kew-rah-so,” 
with the last syllable accented. 


Are a troy and avoirdupois ounce the 
same? 


An avoirdupois ounce contains 437% 
grains, while a troy ounce contains 4380. 


Could one live without salt? 

Salt is absolutely essential to normal 
health. How long a person could live 
without taking in any salt is a matter of 
speculation. Some of the American In- 
dians apparently had no definite source 
of salt, although many tribes did. Salt 
occurs in many foods without our being 
aware of its presence. If all the salt were 
removed from the human body is could 
not remain alive 48 hours. 


Why is a boat race called a regatta? 

“Regatta” is an Italian word meaning 
strife or contention. It was originally 
applied to the races held between Vene- 
tian gondoliers, and later was extended 
to any boat race or organized series of 
such races. 

What was the Idle Bible? 

This is the popular name given to an 
edition of the Bible which was printed in 
1809 and in which Zechariah 11:17 was 
erroneously printed, “Woe to the idle 
shepherd that leaveth the flock!” instead 
of “idol shepherd.” “Idol” in this con- 
nection signifies self-seeking, counterfeit 
or pseudo. In the Revised version “worth- 
less” is substituted for “idol” in the pas- 
sage of Zechariah. 


What were the Gordon riots? 


In 1780 Lord George Gordon, who had 
organized and made himself head of a 
Protestant organization formed to secure 
the repeal of the Catholic relief bill of 
1779, led a mob to the houses of Parlia- 
ment in London and presented a monster 
petition. A terrific riot which kept the 


city in a virtual reign of terror for sev- 
eral days resulted. This disturbance is 
known in history as the Gordon riots. 
Gordon himself was arrested and charged 
with high treason, but, due largely to the 
eloquence of Erskine, he was acquitted 
on the ground that he had no treasonable 
intent. After his arrest Gordon became 
a convert to Judaism. 


What is the value of all the gold that 
has been produced? 


The total gold stock of the world is 
estimated at $22,000,000,000. About half 
of this gold is used for monetary purposes. 


Is “Do like I do” good English? 


Although some good writers use “like” 
as a conjunction in the sense of as, this 
usage is not regarded as good English. 
One should say “Do as I do,” not “Do 
like I do.” 


What does “infra dig.”’ mean? 


“Infra dig.” is a shortened form of Latin 
“infra dignitatem,” meaning beneath dig- 
nity. It means not in accordance with 
one’s position or character. 


What is the salary of a member of the 
Federal Farm Board? 


Members of the Federal Farm Board, 
since the reductions in salaries, receive 
$10,000 a year. Previously they received 
$12,000. 


How many presidents of the United States 
has New York produced? 

Three presidents of the United States— 
Martin Van Buren, Millard Fillmore and 
Theodore Roosevelt—were born in New 
York and were from that state at the time 
of their election to the presidency. Ches- 
ter A. Arthur, a native of Vermont, and 
Grover Cleveland, a native of New Jersey, 
were residents of New York when elected. 


Who was “the inspired idiot”? 
That was the name applied to Oliver 
Goldsmith by Horace Walpole. 


What was the huma? 


That was the ancient name given to a 
fabulous bird in the Orient which never 
alighted, but was always on the wing. It 
was said that every head overshadowed 
by the restless wanderer of the air would 
wear a crown. 


What is a wayzgoose? 

That is the old name for an annual 
dinner, picnic or beanfeast given by the 
employees of a printing firm. “Wayz” is 
an old word for stubble and a wayzgoose 
was a stubble goose, supposedly the crown- 
ing dish of the feast. At any rate, that 
is the accepted derivation of the term. 


How is “Hassel” pronounced? 

Many persons bearing the name “Hassel” 
pronounce it as if it were spelled “haz-el.” 
Others pronounce it “hass-el.” 


Who was David Salamons? p 

Sir David Salamons was the ‘first Jew 
to attempt to take his seat in the British 
Parliament. Baron Lionel de Rothschild 
was the first Jew actually elected, but he 
was not permitted to take his seat because 
he would not swear “on the faith of a 
Christian.” He continued to be elected 
and make application until the oath was 
changed. But meanwhile Sir David Sala- 
mons was also elected and he boldly en- 


* The Pathfinder 


tered the House of Commons and vot 
on a motion proposing to throw him oy 
later being fined £500 for his rashn: 


Did Coolidge condemn a third term” 

Calvin Coolidge never specifically ¢ 
demned a third term for a president 
the United States, but when Theod 
Roosevelt sought re-election in 1912 ( 
idge joined a No-Third-Term Society fo: 
ed by Republicans in Massachusetts 
elsewhere. 


Why is the grippe called influenza? 
The epidemic catarrh known as gri; 
or la grippe has been recognized a 
specific disease since 1323. The Itali 
originated the name “influenza” in 
17th century because they attributed 
disease to the “influence” of the plan 


What is the silver key? 

Bribery is often referred to as 
silver key. In China the bribing of mi 
tary men is known as the war of sil 
bullets. 


What is a “pogrom”? 

In Europe “pogrom” is applied to 
organized massacre of Jews, such as 
curred in Russia in 1905. It is deri, 
from a Russian word meaning devastati 
or unmerciful destruction. 
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GET OUT THE VOTE 


As a part of the “get-out-the-vo 
movement, the Latrobe, Pa., Voters Leavu 
will at the polls, on election day, distribu 
non-partisan signs for display in the front 
windows of homes for several weeks 
thereafter. The stickers, in color, read 
“We have voted as a patriotic duty to 
sure good government and to demonstrate 
our appreciation of the Revolutionary f. 
thers who fought and died to give us con- 
stitutional government and the right to 
vote.” 


ODD, ISN’T IT? 


Each week The Pathfinder will award a copy of that 
best-seller, ‘‘Popular Questions Answered.’’ to the 
Person contributing our idea of the most original 
tidbit of the week. Oddities about your locality 
things which you personally know to be fact are pre 
ferred. Address ‘‘Oddities Editor. The Pathfinde: 


Only five vice presidents have been 
elected to succeed themselves—John 


Adams, George Clinton, Daniel |) 
Tompkins, John C. Calhoun = § and 
Thomas R. Marshall. 

Washington is the only state named 
after a president. 

A mother pelican regurgitates a fishy 
soup and her young help themselves 
by sticking their entire heads and 
necks into the mouth of the mother 

In Japan the bridegroom takes the 
name of his bride when he marries 
the oldest girl in a family where there 
are no sons. 

The city of Washington, Kansas, 
which is in Washington township 1! 
Washington county, was destroyed ! 
a tornado on Fourth of July during « 
George Washington celebration «t 
which a bust of George Washington 
was presented to the city in Was! 
ington park. 

There is no town or city named 
Hollywood in California, althoug!h 
there are towns so named in Alabama, 
Arkansas, Florida, Georgia, [llinols. 
Maryland, Mississippi, Missouri, Ne 
York, Tennessee, Virginia and Wes! 
Virginia. 
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Isn't “Hoover Dam” Significant? 

Editor—Jn order that we may have in 
the future a more appropriate reminder 
of the Hoover administration, I suggest 
that the name of the Hoover dam, now 
building on the Colorado river, be changed 
to Dam Depression.—J. C. Ricketts, Ken- 
dall, Kans. 


And You “Travel at Your Own Risk” 


Editor—Conditions are bad here and 
they not only advertise that men are 
working along the roads but also have 


another sign just beyond the “men work- 
ing” sign which says “slow.” They are 
not ashamed to admit that they are work- 
ing slowly.—Howard L. Barkman, Peru, 
Jil. 


The Aurora Borealis’s Roar 


Editor—I was very much interested in 
the article “International Polar Year,” 
particularly the statement: “Many sci- 


entists believe the Northern Lights have 
a faint but characteristic swishing sound.” 
Having spent several years in the far 
north, | can assure you that the swishing 
sound of the Northern Lights is not faint, 
for | have heard the swish above the 
sound of the grinding polar ice pack. A 
distinct, but not unpleasant pressure can 
be felt on your body when the aurora 
borealis sways downward and blends with 
the ice fields. From December to February 
the arctic would be in total darkness with- 
out the aurora borealis.—Walter R. Hud- 
son, South Bend, Ind. 


Youngest President was Second 


Youngest Vice President 


Our 


Editor—In your issue of July 9th under 
the heading “Vice Presidents” you make 
the statement that Theodore Roosevelt 
was 43 years old when he became vice 
president and was older than John C. 
Calhoun who took the office when he was 
43 years and 14 days old. Roosevelt was 
born Oct. 27, 1°58 and therefore was but 
#2 years four months and six days old 
when he was inaugurated vice president 
on Mareh 4, 1901, and was the youngest 
man ever to hold the office except John C. 
Breckinridge in 1857.—W. M. Glenn, Tri- 
bune, Kans. 


Battle Creek’s Black Squirrels 


Editor—On the lawns surrounding the 
buildings of the Battle Creek Sanitarium 
at Battle Creek, Mich., are a number of 
black squirrels. They are as black as any 
black cat I ever saw. And they will run 
up to anyone sitting on the lawn and beg 





NEW ACCIDENT & SICKNESS INSURANCE 





for nuts and crackers. Just where they 
got them I do not know, but they have 
had them several years. | fed them many 
times while there and found them very 
tame.—Mrs. E. L. Neer, Bellville, Ohio. 


That Maverick Cousin 

Editor—I notice in The Pathfinder that 
Theodore Roosevelt, jr., refers to Frank- 
lin Roosevelt as a “maverick cousin” be- 
cause he is without the brand of the fam- 
ily. You tell him for us Montanians that 
we admit he is the slickest of the liv- 
ing Roosevelts.—William Ellis, Edwards, 
Mont. 


Would Beer Help Bear Our Burdens? 


Editor—The wets do not propose nor 
even suggest that the legalization of beer 
would prove to be a panacea to our pres- 
ent economic ills, but they do maintain 
that the rescinding of the 18th amend- 
ment, or even a modification of it, if lib- 
erally modified, would prove to be a 
great step toward the alleviation of our 
economic distress.—F. P. Weber, Escana- 
ba, Mich. 


Congress Blamed Again 

Editor—I firmly believe that this Con- 
gress has retarded this country’s growth 
10 years and that the depression has been 
keenly precipitated by its conduct.—Hatler 
Johnson, Paintsville, Ky. 


Hoover Seeing Red 

Editor—Mr. Hoover’s crying “reds” ev- 
ery time he sees a hungry tramp would 
be comical if it were not for the sadness 
it brings to normal minds. With a thou- 
sand forgotten Americans remaining true 
to this government for every red trying 
to destroy it, the great engineer’s crying 
“reds” when millions of unemployed are 
suffering from his neophomian economic 
engineering looks like worm-eaten politi- 
cal bunk.—Thaddeus Cherry, Las Vegas, 
Nev 
No Such Thing as Overproduction? 

Editor—A truer statement was never 
made than that of Henry Ford that there 
was no overproduction, but give the world 
a money system that makes it easier for 
goods to flow from man to man, and all 
the factories on earth could not begin to 
supply a tenth of the demand.—R. A. 
Spellman, Garland, N. C. 

>> 
RESHARPENED SAWS 


“He who steals my purse nothing 


but trash.” 


gets 





FOR LESS THAN 3c A DAY 





The Independence Indemnity Company, 363 Wallach 
Building, Newark, New Jersey, offers a new 
insurance policy costing only $10 a year. 

This policy pays $10,000 Principal Sum, and $25 


Weekly Benefit, 
and Sickness. 
ments, 


for stated Accidental Injuries 
There are no dues, 
and no medical examination is required. 


no assess— 


Men and women between ages 16 to 70 are eli-—- 


gible. 


Now is the time to protect yourself. 


send us your name and address for free booklet | ¢ 


"Cash or Sympathy". 





Write today. 
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WANTED’ 
Manwith Car 


To Run Store 
On Wheels 


Sell the largest, 
finest quality line 
of daily necessi- 
ties from your 
ear. No exper- . 
jence necessary. Hundreds now making 


$200 TO $s00 A MONTH 


Our proposition is entirely different from 
all others. Our advertising half sells the 
goods for you. Premiums, samples and gifts 
all make business come your way. Business 
is permanent, pleasant and profitable. 


BE A DOUBLE MONEY MAKER 


Two entirely different lines, 241 items, a 
sale at every home. Two lines mean two 
profits. We will give you liberal credit. 
Write for details about our new proposition. 


FURST- -McNESS CO.. Dept. 826. Freeport. IIL, 


Acco 


Executive Accountants and C. A.'s earn $3,000 to $10,000 a year 
Thousands of firms need them. Only 9,000 Certified Public Aaccunt” 
ants in the United States. We train you thoroly at home in epare time 
for C.P.A. examinations or executive accounting positions. P i 

experience unnecessary Training oer the personal supervision of 
William B. Castenholz, A. M., C A., and a large staff of C. P. 
A.'s, incloding members of the y RF an Institute of Accountants. 
Write for free book, “Accountancy, the Profession that Pays.’’ 

LaSalle Extension University, Dept- 9393-H, Chicage 

The World's Largest Busir Business Training institutio + 


WHERE, OH WHERE, 


Can I Find the Answer ? 


Does “‘patent applied fer’’ protect an inventor? 

Why is the guinea pig so called? 

Can the President be arrested? 

What kind of fruit is used in making prunes? 

In what war did the cavalry capture a fleet? 

What would happen if an irresistible force 
met an immovable object? 

Why are Government buildings not insured? 

How did the Romans add, subtract and multi- 
ply with Roman numerals? 

Why doesn’t Louisiana have counties? 

How mens letters are in the longest English 
word? 
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Can you answer these popu- 
lar questions without hesi- 
tation—can you dispose of 
those you encounter in 


nt ih everyday life with equal 
TY ih zDG confidence and promptness? 
mn ll ; Or. like most folks, have 


you often wished for a con- 
venient and dependable ref- 
erence work, one that will 
positively settle those tan 
talizing questions for all 
time—one that you can 
quote as an _ indisputable 
authority? It is for just 
such intelligent and pro- 
gressive people that George 
w Stimpson, editor of 
Pathfinder’s famous Ques- 
tion Box, wrote ‘Nuggets 
of Knowledge.’’ It is a vast 
storehouse of data—the net result of years of re- 
search, condensed into 427 pages and painstakingly 
indexed for ready reference. You need not do with- 
out it any longer—send only $1.65 and ‘‘Nuggets of 
Knowledge’ will be sent postpaid by return mail and 
our Pathfinder subscription extended one full year 
USE THIS ORDER BLANK —- —- — 
THE PATHFINDER, Washington, D. C. , 
Gentlemen: Enclosed is your bargain price of $1.65 
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Send “Nuggets of Knowledge’’ postpaid and The 
Pathfinder one year to 

Name TTT TT TTTTTT TTT TT TET Tre 

St. OF BR. WD. nn. cece eccccess 

Post Office State 


Save Money on All Magazines 


We will meet or beat the prices quoted by an repu- 
table publisher or subscription agency. You can count 
on especially prompt service in the renewing or start- 
ing of new Pathfinder subscriptions when order is sent 
direct to us and you also know that the price you pay 
is the lowest to be obtained. Clip any offer you find 
advertised anywhere; send same to us together with 
remittance and our service will please you. Pathfinder. 
Washington, D. 
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CAMPAIGN BOSSES 

As if in challenge to photographs 
showing Governor Roosevelt demon- 
strating his physical fitness by dis- 
porting in a swimming pool, sail-boat- 
ing and flying, President Hoover 
spent one hour and 15 minutes at his 
Rapidan camp in posing for campaign 
snapshots picturing him as an all- 
around out-door devotee. This was 
the first time in more than two years 
that he had allowed the press to take 
pictures at his retreat. When casting 
in two pools did not net a single fish 
(due to the noise made by the click- 
ing camera), the Chief Executive 
struck an unaccustomed pose on 
horseback. The only change neces- 
sary was substitution of puttees for 
hip boots, but it was noticed that the 
President got the former on_ back- 
wards. For that matter, though, Cal- 
vin Coolidge was once pictured in a 
campaign photo as handling a rake 
in a very metropolitan manner, To 
show his humane side, Mr. Hoover 
allowed himself to be photographed 
at play with his pet dogs, “Pat” and 
“Weejee” (see August 27th issue), 
while Mrs. Hoover attested to her 
domesticity by knitting or reading. 
The President was so gracious and un- 
tiring in striking attitudes on request 
that the newspapermen felt that 
amends had been made for not invit- 
ing them on the recent presidential 
fishing cruise down the Potomac— 
especially after he was host to the 
writers and their wives at luncheon. 


The army of correspondents which 


hounds the President usually dines 
and sleeps at a hotel several miles 
away from the camp. 


CROP REPORT SECRECY 


That former official who is said to 
have signalled advance crop report 
information by raising a window 
shade wouldn’t be able to do it in the 
crop reporting board’s present offices 
on the second floor of the new Agri- 
culture Department building. The 
windows are now kept tightly shut- 
tered by a device that only unseals 
the shutters when a wire is cut. And 
the wire is not cut until the report 
is ordered issued. Besides, the door 
at each end of the corridor is locked, 
armed guards stand outside, and no 
one is permitted to leave during the 
compilation of the final figures. There 
have been times where persons inside 
have been taken ill during their quar- 
antine. In such cases doctors are per- 
mitted to enter, but they, too, are de- 
tained until the reports are issued. 

Crop reports, explains the depart- 
ment, are based on reports from the 
states. The state reports are sent in 
under seal to the secretary of agricul- 
ture, who has them locked up in a 
metal box with two separate locks, 
one of which can be opened only by 
himself or his assistant and one by 


WEEK’S AD-A-LAFF 
See our windows. Come in and 
TRY THEM ON. Compare the val- 
ues. You cannot find their equal. 


W ouldn’t that give you a pane! 





the chairman of the crop reporting 
board. On the day set for the report 
the chairman of the board, accom- 
panied by an armed guard, collects 
the state reports from the strong box 
and carries them back to the board 
room, where the members—crop spe- 
cialists and statisticians —have as- 
sembled. The corridor is at once 
barred and the windows are sealed. 
The board and its statistical staff then 
begin compiling the data. As soon as 
the report for the country as a whole 
is ready, it is signed by the secretary 
of Agriculture and brought out, under 
guard, to a room equipped with com- 
plete communication facilities. Here 
interested reporters await the signal to 
seize a copy of the report and send it 
out, by wire, telephone, or messenger, 
to the press. 


PRATTLETATTLE 


ORE than 10,000 applications were re- 

ceived for the 18 jobs on the Home 
Loan Board. There is still good pay in 
some government quarters. More than 
100 officials of the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation receive better than $4,800 a 
year and 10 get $12,000 or more. The Na- 
tional Federation of Federal Employees 
has affiliated itself with the American Fed- 
eration of Labor to further battle against 
wage reductions and other economies. 

The largest of the 40 fish which the 
President caught in his recent Chesapeake 
bay outing was a nine-pound trout. Un- 
like some other Izaak Waltons we know, 
Mr. Hoover refused to be photographed 
with it. 

Because of bonus marchers and other 
annoyances, the White House has install- 
ed a radio receiving set to pick up advance 
warnings of possible further picketings. 

Gate keepers at Mt. Vernon were unre- 
lenting when the wife of the Secretary of 
War and her little daughter, Patricia, ar- 
rived at Washington’s home to draw water 
from the well to send on to christen the 
new S. S. George Washington of the Unit- 
ed States Lines. They made them pay 
the usual 25-cent fee each. They later 
said they failed to recognize Mrs. Hurley— 
or Patricia, dressed in her Colonial cos- 
tume. 

The American Federation of Musicians 
protested the use of the Marine Band at 
the President’s acceptance speech cere- 
monies, the union holding that the occa- 
sion was not “official business.” 

a 
HYMN POPULARITY 

“The Old Rugged Cross” was voted the 
most popular hymn by Seth Parker radio 
fans. It received 26,671 ballots as com- 
pared with 20,688 for “Nearer, My God, to 
Thee” and 20,136 for “Abide With Me.” 


The Pathfindey 


Another “Back to the Farm” Movement 


PERSONALITIES 


Frank E. Hering of South Bend, [ni., 
one of those indicted with Senator 
James J. Davis at New York in con 
tion with alleged fraternal order 
teries, was once decorated by 
American War Mothers as “the 
nation-wide sponsor of Mother’s Ds 
causing him to become known as the 
“Father of Mother’s Day” in opp 
tion to Miss Anna Jarvis of Philace! 
phia, “Mother of Mothers’ Day.” \ 
former president of the Order of Ea- 
gles and the Rotary Clubs, Hering e:its 
the Eagle Magazine, is a Mason ani 
teaches English at Notre Dame whe: 
he is a trustee. 

Jay Norwood (“Ding”) Darling, one 
of the best cartoonists America lias 
ever produced, has given $9,000 
Iowa State college to further wild |i! 
conservation. Though born (1876 
a Michigan town bearing his midi! 
name, he has been mentioned as a p 
sible senatorial candidate from 
Hawkeye state. (Oh, well, a few fu 
pictures in the Congressional Re 
won’t hurt any!) 

Nathalia Crane, who celebrated he! 
19th birthday August 11, has five books 
of poems and two novels to her creiit 
already. She is preparing to enter lier 
sophomore year at Barnard college 

When a coal miner gave him 
“Bronx cheer” at a Wilkes Barre, 3 
park, Rudy Vallee stopped his croo 
ing and asked the heckler to “co 
outside.” But police took the ann 
away. 

Edward F. Schlee, who with William 
S. Brock flew the Pacific to Japa 
1927, is still talking about his 
prise” when, after a dinner give! 
his honor by the Detroit Board 0! 
Commerce, he was sent (and pai) 
bill for $2,700. 

Did you know that Madge Evans. 
as a child and before she became ° 
stage and screen star, posed for thie 
little girl you used to see perched 
atop those Fairy soap ads? 

Oe 

Many folks have recently learned t!10! 
repossess is nothing but foreclosure unde! 
a trick name. 
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September 3, 1932 


YOUR P’S AND Q’S 


LESSON XIII—TROUBLESOME 
WORDS 


Accept and except. Accept means to 
receive (a thing offered) with a con- 
senting mind, as, “I accept the gift 
with pleasure.” Except means to take 
or leave out—to exclude. Example: 
“All came except John. 

Among and between. We use among 
when more than two people are in- 
volved. Between was originally by- 
twain, meaning two. Examples: “He 
divided the apple among three boys.” 
“She divided the toys between the two 
children.” 

Beside and besides. Beside is a 
preposition meaning by the side of, as, 
“He sat beside me.” Besides is a con- 
junction or an adverb meaning in addi- 
tion to, as, “Besides John and his moth- 
er the smaller children came.” 

Allow and permit. Allow means 
not to hinder. Permit gives authority. 
Examples: “Please allow me to pass.” 
“] secured a permit to have the game.” 

Bring, fetch and take. Each of these 
means to transport from one place to 
another. Bring denotes motion. Fetch, 
motion first from and then toward. 
Take, motion from. Examples: “Bring 
me the book.” “Fetch me a pail of wa- 
ter.” “Take this to the cashier.” (Fetch 
is a colloquialism and very rarely used 
in the South.) 

Expect, suppose and think. Expect 
means to look forward to as probable. 
To suppose is temporarily to assume 
the thing as true. To think is to exer- 
cise the mind actively. Examples: “I 
expect Santa Claus to remember the 
children.” “I suppose Lindbergh will 
make a non-stop flight to Mexico.” “I 
think 1933 will be a prosperous year 
from all indications.” 

Healthy, healthful and wholesome. 

Organisms that have health are 
healthy. Things or circumstances that 
produce health are healthful. Whole- 
some applies to that which is good for 
one physically and morally. Exam- 
ples: “That is a healthy child.” “Vir- 
ginia has a healthful climate.” “That 
is a wholesome organization.” 

Sewage and sewerage. Sewage is 
Se ee 


GRAMMARIME 


Contributed by Homer C. Fisher of Mar- 
shall, Mich., who hopes that “it may be 
helpful to someone who has as hard a 
time as I did remembering rules.” 














The noun just is and the verb just does, 
And the adverb tells how ’tis done, 
While a pronoun takes the place of a 
noun, 
Which really is lots of fun. 
The adjective tells us about the noun, 
The conjunction conjoins with more, 
And a preposition connects its object 
With words which go before. 
The interjections stand alone, 
But may be thrown between, 
And really arouse our feelings 
Though we don’t know what they mean. 
And we call this mixture grammar 
From the Greek “gramma,” meaning 
letter, 
Although some say that “logos”—word— 
Would be a great deal better. 





waste matter carried off in sewers. 
Sewerage is the system of draining by 
sewers. Examples: “The sewage was 
disposed of promptly. “The sewerage 
of the city was carefully planned.” 
Receipt and recipe. Receipt is a 
written acknowledgement of money or 
goods received. A recipe is a written 
list of ingredients of a mixture. Exam- 


ples: “Did you get a receipt for the 
$5?” “Please mail me a recipe for 


those biscuits.” 

Leave and let. 
away from. Let 
permit. 


Leave means to go 
means to allow or 


OO 
EVEN SNAKES DO IT 

Yes, snakes do commit suicide! Horace, 
year-old rattlesnake, became tired of his 
glass-jar captivity at the Nyssa, Ore., zoo 
and sank his fangs into his own body, 
dying within half an hour. 

2 
STRANGER THAN FICTION 

Their daring trapeze act successfully 
over for the evening, three aerialists at 
Atlantic City Steel Pier prepared to de- 
scend from their 200-foot perch. Irene 
Berger, of Minneapolis, started first to 
slide down a rope but she lost her hold, 
and, in falling, struck a guide rope, caus- 
ing the trapeze to fall to the ground. Mr. 
and Mrs. La Rosa, the other two members 
of the team, were carried to the ground 
with the equipment and critically injured. 
Miss Berger died. 

After missing many canteloupes and 
watermelons from his patch Cliff Austin, 
whose farm is near Talihina, Okla., mar- 
shaled his family early one morning and 
they rounded up 51 terrapins which had 
come from a near-by creek to pursue their 
foraging. 

The Cotton Blossom, 
sippi river show boats, which has plied 
the river for 40 years, was seized by a 
United States marshal to satisfy two suit 
judgments—but Captain William W. 
Prather, veteran seaman and river pilot, 
who was appointed custodian by the 
court, said he wouldn’t think of stopping 
the show, so on it goes, in accordance 
with best show boat tradition! 

Four years ago there set out from Los 
Angeles on an eight-year, 60,000-mile jour- 
ney around the world 632 roller skaters, to 
further the interests of science for a $10,- 
000 purse. All but three dropped by the 
wayside by the time Camden, N. J., was 
reached, and 73 of these are said to have 
died from “rigors of the journey.” Con- 
ditions of the contest require that the 
globe rollers sleep no more than six hours 
a day, exercise on skates at least 16 hours 
a day, sleep upright in a chair, eat no 
meat and swim outdoors every day. Also, 
no smoking allowed! 

—___.. oe 


THE IRON NECKLACE 

Back in the time of the Napoleonic wars 
Germany, or the German states, had such 
an economic depression, following mili- 
tary defeats, that iron took the place of 
gold and silver in the making of orna- 
ments. The ladies, it would seem, had to 
have ornaments of the most precious met- 
al available. At any rate, iron necklaces 
became popular. Goethe, the great poet 
and philosopher (who met and talked with 
Napoleon) felt that such “jewelry” would 
have a historical value in the future, so 
on the occasion of the wedding of Thomas 
Carlisle, his English friend and translator, 
he sent over one of the iron necklaces as 
a present. That iron necklace was re- 
cently sold in London for about $150. 


last of the Missis- 











Brand-new invention takes 
place of coal or wood. The 
Brigham Oil Burner,a new 


kind of BLUE FLAME 
burner, with automatic 
features, simply sets in 


fire box of any stove or 
range. Silently turnscheap 
oil into quick fire 3 times 
hotter than coal—and 
cheaper. Most economical 
oil burner to install and 
operate. Burns without 
waste, 96% air and 4% 
oil. No smoke, no odor. 
Better cooking and bak- 
ing. Absolutely safe.Guar- 
anteed 10 years. 






EARN $60 A WEEK! 
Write for FREE Burner of- 
fer and protected territory 


Men and women wanted to dem- 
onstrate and take orders for this 
wondertul invention. This year’s 


les are tremendous jake 30 DAY FREE 
ome money. eadteeannaceean TRIAL OFFER 


and low introductory price to first users in each locality, 
Write for free booklet. AGENTS: Oil heat saves money 
this year; people buy to save! Write quick for free burne 
offer and protected territory. Biggest season straight ahead. 


U. S. OIL HEATING COMPANY 
Dept. 209, Third and Lynch Sts., St. Louis, Mo. 


“Rids Self of 


ASTHMA”’ 


Says O. W. DEAN 

If Asthma is getting the best of you and its slowly 
tearing down your health, I want you to try a treat- 
ment that saved me from a life of torture and agony. 
after everything else, even Doctors, failed to help me. 
I could not get life insurance because I was considered 
hopeless. But this treatment performed a miracle in 
my case. Within 24 hours I could lic down and sleep 
in comfort all night long. All choking and wheezing 
stopped almost instantly. It is really astonishing how 
quickly I got well and I have not had an attack since. 
My recovery was so complete I had no trouble in get- 
ting my life insured for Ten Thousand Dollars. The 
Doctor could not find even a trace of Asthma. I will 
prove this by a sworn affidavit from the Doctor who 
examined me. Now I want to help every one suffering 
the torture and agony of Asthma attacks. I will glad- 
ly send a generous free trial treatment to every suffer- 
er who will write for it. If anything you have tried 
has given you only temporary relief, write me today 
for a free trial of my treatment and proof that I got 
rid of Asthma after suffering six years. Remember the 
trial treatment is free. Write today. O. W. Dean, 
38-P Dean Blidg., Benton Harbor, Mich. 


Can You Sleep 
All Night? 


Or Must You Get Up Frequently By 
Reason of Bladder Trouble ? 


If you are kept awake half the night and 
get up frequently on account of irritation 
and weakness of the bladder, or if you are 
suffering from prostatic trouble, write me 
at once for a generous free trial of my 
home treatment for the relief of bladder 
weakness. I send it free so you can try it 
in your own case and know how quickly It 
relieves the irritation and stops the getting 
up at night. This trial treatment alone 
will bring you such wonderful relief you 
will be delighted beyond words. Write me 
today. F, L. McWethy, 14-A Michigan Ave., 
Marshall, Mic *h. 















Know Your GLANDS! 


Modern science tells us that the ductless glands of the body 
control health, vitality, growth and development, and that 
they greatly influence PERSONALITY. You should have 
some aceurate knowledge of your glands, because a proper 
understanding of the Glandular System and its purpose in 
the human body is essential to your ecentinued good health. 
This Company has prepared a graphic chart that shows 
the glandular system and explains the function of each 
gland. This remarkable chart and information about 
KELVIDA, the wonder food for your glands, will be sent 
FREE to you upon request. Send for your copy now, before 
the supply is exhausted. 


THE VITAMIN COMPANY 
P. 0. Box 205, Dept. 19, Hollywood, Calif. 





KNOWLEDGE OF THE AGES 

Hidden, denied, but not lost, is the miroculous 
wisdom of the ancients. Their methods of mental power 
in achieving SUCCESS and MASTERY IN LIFE are 


evoilable TO YOU. Write for a FREE copy of the 


. MAKE YOUR LIFE ANEW. 
SCRIBE: P-J.1. 
mosicnucian SROTHERNOOD 
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IN THE TWILIGHT 


OU see, my wife talks to Harry; 
talks to him as if the child 


were still alive,” said Charlie 
Merchant, and he shuddered a little. 
“It’s been going on for a year now, 
Tom.” 

He paused, and I did not break the 
silence. I had been with him for three 
days, and I was just now hearing why 
he had sent for me; I wanted him to 
tell me everything in his own way. 

“I can’t stand the idea of ... ghosts,” 
he murmured presently, “nor of Mar- 
garet believing in them. And, Tom, old 
man, it’s a terrible thing to me, day 
after day, to see Margaret stoop and 
pick him up and carry him off to the 
playroom, when the child isn’t there 
at all!” 

“It’s her only delusion?” I asked. 

“Yes. For three months after Harry 
died—he was four years old—I thought 
Margaret would go mad. She re- 
proached herself; said she’d let him 
catch cold, which was all nonsense. 
But since she began to see him, she’s 
been happy, and quite normal other- 
wise. But now she thinks there’s 
something wrong with me because I 
can’t see him!” 

I didu’t like it. I don’t like contact 
with eerie things. I am too susceptible 
to psychic suggestion and the super- 
stitions of other people myself. At one 
time I was a student of such phenom- 
ena: interested because I am a writer. 
But I dropped it; it was “getting” me. 


Too many of the psychical-research 
people were telling me that I was a 


and that I should be 
“developed.” And Merchant’s place, 
the moods and shadows and over- 
tones, had been getting next to me. 
The house itself seemed to be— 

Well, watching me. I don’t know 
any other way to put it. The house, 
the wooded hillsides immediately 
about, the hushed little valley be- 
neath us—they were watching me 
now, as Merchant and [ sat on his 
front veranda in the twilight; watch- 
ing, appraising. The dwelling, a large 
old rambling wooded structure, staffed 
with four or five strangely quiet negro 
servants who came and went like 
dusky ghosts themselves, stood upon 
a slope amid the foothills of north- 
west Georgia. The creek in the valley 
turned a gristmill, and the mill which 
had an ancient legend of its own, had 
been staring back at me when I look- 
ed at it with a secret, furtive look on 
its weathered countenance. 


HARLIE MERCHANT was one of 
my best friends, but I had not seen 
him for seven years, though we cor- 
responded frequently. He had for- 
sworn cities, married, and come to 
this remote and primitive region with 
a wealth of documents to buckle down 
to his work as a historian. And now, 
in his trouble, he had sent for me. 
“Remarkable you can keep your 
help,” I ventured. 
“The servants worship her,” said 
Merchant. “And, more than that, they 
seem to be under the same spell she’s 


born medium 


under—they believe she’s right and 
I’m wrong!” 

I had felt them watching me too, 
appraising. I reflected that, with 
their impressionable and_ supersti- 
tious natures, they might be quite 
susceptible to Mrs. Merchant’s delu- 
sion; even mesmerized by it to the 
point of sharing it. 

“I hope you don’t mind Margaret 
keeping to herself, Tom,” went on 
Merchant. “She said, when I told her 
you were coming, that she didn’t want 
to meet you for a few days—said she 
wanted to know how Harry was going 
to like you first. A part of her de- 
lusion, but I humored her in it. And 
she’s shy too.” 

“T saw her this afternoon,” I said, 
“and she didn’t seem afraid of me.” 

“You saw her? Where?” 

“She passed through the living-room 
in there, and nodded and smiled to 
me, when you were down at the mill.” 

“Strange,” said he, with a perplexed 
brow. “She didn’t mention it when 
I was with her an hour ago in her 
room—she said, in fact, that she in- 
tended to come down here to meet 
you this evening.” 

I said nothing. I certainly had seen 
a woman that afternoon. Not one of 
the servants, and just as obviously not 
one of the native whites of the hill 
country. And Merchant had said there 
were no guests but myself. Presently 
I hazarded, “I got the impression some- 
how from your letters that Margaret 
was younger than we are.” 

“She’s twenty-three,” said Charlie, 
“Why, Tom?” 

“Oh, nothing,” I said. Grief and 
delusion might age a woman swiftly— 
but the woman [ had seen that after- 
noon had the face and look of a wom- 
an of forty-five. Not a girl. Not one 
of the servants. Not a neighbor. Not 
a guest. I wondered. There was a 
mist stealing up from the creek, and 
the edge of a misty moon looked over 
the crest of the next hill. A whippoor- 
will began to sing in a near pine tree. 
The woods and shadows about seem- 
ed to move nearer to me, and the old 
house breathed and stirred and gath- 
ered me closer to itself. In the bot- 
tom land a doleful hound cried out 
to the moon, and from the dusk there 
came the cadence of melancholy negro 
voices. I struggled against the feel- 
ing that I was being drawn deeply 
into come inexplicable mystery. 

Suddenly a woman spoke from the 
dim open doorway behind us. We 
turned. 

“Did I tell you that Mother’s here, 
Charlie?” she said happily to Mer- 
chant. “She came this afternoon, 
while you were out, to help me with 
Harry. She likes Tom too!” 

With the last sentence she gave me 
a cheerful nod through the dusk, and 
I felt instantly that I had known 
Charlie Merchant’s wife all her life. 
A girl of twenty-three she was, slen- 
der and frank-looking. 

“Then it must have 


” 


been your 


The Pathfinder 
A Short Short Story by 
DON MARQUIS 


mother [ saw this afternoon,” I sai 
to her. 

“Yes, it was Mother,” she returned 
Then she added, speaking to me al 
most affectionately: “Harry likes you 
too. You'll help Charlie. He doesn’t 
understand things . .. yet. Not as 
you and [ do! And he struggle 
against being happy. You’ll help hin 
You are like me—you see! You're 
one of us!” 

And she stepped within the hous: 
and disappeared. 


ERCHANT sat with his head i: 
his hands. He trembled. I went 
over and put my hand on his shoulde: 

“Things should be easier for you 
now that your wife’s mother is here,” 
[ said. 

“Easier? God!” He looked at nv 
with aversion; he struck my hand from 
his shoulder. “You must leave here 
or I'll begin to see things myself!” 

I questioned him mutely, and | 
questioned myself—was there, indeed 
an apparition in that house? Or could 
Margaret’s strong delusion hypnotiz: 
other people, the servants, finally 
Merchant himself, into thinking the, 
saw what she saw? As I looked at 
poor Merchant, wondering over hi 
words, I had a quick prevision of the 
strange years these two must spend 
together, there side by side, but utter 
ly sundered by their diverse visions 

“Don’t you understand?” said Mer- 
chant hoarsely, hysterically, pushing 
me away from him. “About the woman 
you saw today? Margaret’s mother 
died two years before the boy did!” 

(Copyright, P. F. Collier & Son Co. 


Editor’s Note—A short biography 
Don Marquis was given in our July 25th, 
1931, issue. 

ee —_— 
WHAT WOULD WE DO? 


If crime went out of fashion, 
If men could not be bought, 
If communists were banished, 
If racketeers were caught— 


everyone were honest, 
men did nothing sly, 
bootleggers turned lawful, 
the public all went dry— 


slander had a deathblow, 

f gossip sealed its lips, 
barbers ceased their chatter, 
waiters took no tips— 


If Wall Street changed its methods, 
If business felt secure, 

If taxes were abolished, 

If politics were pure 


If everyone were perfect, 
If no one could abuse, 
What would we do for movies? 
What would we do for news? 
—Grenville Kleiser. 
—— i 
“SCOTCH” RAIL COACHES 


The Long Island railroad is trying ou! 
a double-deck coach. Though no high 
than the regular coaches the seats are al 
ternately raised and lowered to provid 
seating space for 44 more persons. Head 
of passengers in the lower seats are jus! 
above the level of the central aisle. 
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WOMEN 
FIRST “HELLO” GIRL 


The distinction of being the first 
telephone girl to receive the first long 
distance message ever sent is claimed 
by Mrs. Bertha Whelpley who resides 
in Lynn Haven, Fla., since the recent 
death of her mother, Mrs. Eliza H. 
Leline. Fifty years ago Mrs. Whelp- 
ley, then Miss Leline, was a pioneer 
operator at the Boston, Mass., ex- 
change and, as such, received the first 
message telephoned from New York 
City. It was Theodore N. Vail calling 
the manager of the Boston exchange. 

Up to then ordinary wire had been 
used, which had proved unsatisfac- 
tory, so telephone and telegraph sta- 
tions were in conjunction, as the “new- 
fangled contraption” wasn’t to be en- 
tirely depended on. The company had 
been experimenting with copper wires 
and had wires strung from standards 
on the roofs of houses (as all tele- 
phone wires were strung at that time). 
Heavy snow falls and ice were a great 
hindrance in those days before poles 
came into general use. The Boston ex- 
change was then 50 Pearl street, in a 
room 40 feet square. Mrs. Whelpley 
does not remember the exact date but 
says it was shortly after Grover Cleve- 
land married Miss Frances Folsom. 

Mrs. Whelpley is in good health and 
is keenly interested in telephone ex- 
tension, the radio, television and all 
the kindred inventions which have 
come about since then and in the con- 
stantly opening up of new fields that 
may be worked out to benefit hu- 
manity. 











COMBED WEALTH 


4 blonde ex-Follies girl has won a 
$25,000 judgment against the F. W. 
Woolworth Co. The plaintiff was 
wearing celluloid water-wave combs 
purchased at one of the company’s 
stores and one exploded while she sat 
near a lamp drying her hair, so the 
judge gave her a “permanent” award, 


ECONOMY HINT 


The thrifty housewife need not pack 
her bathing suit away in moth balls 
next winter. Just baste a skirt onto 
the upper part of the bathing suit and 
“Presto!”—a lovely evening gown! 


“IF WINTER COMES”—HATS! 


\ glance at the new fall fashions at 
lirst fairly takes our breath. Those 
wee pancake hats—those leg-o’-mut- 
lon sleeves and the huge capes on the 
winter coats take us back to the 
French revolution days. But don’t be 
discouraged! The American manu- 
facturers of Paris fashions always 
modify those extreme points with 
splendid results. Then, too, we Amer- 
ican women do not always take what 
the French offer us. Remember last 
fall and those first hats—the Eugenie 
model? Well, they didn’t last very 
long. And why? Because American 
feminity found them too trying with 
their bobbed hair. The new hats are 


still conspicuous by their smallness 
but they are made to conform to the 
shape of one’s head and in many cases 
seem to cover but one half of the head. 
They are made of soft felt or velvet 
and trimmed with a small bow of the 
same material. 


A SCRUBWOMAN AT ANCHOR 


You remember Randi Lerohl, the 
scrubwoman who sought health and 
publicity by rowing down the Missis- 
sippi? Well, she has located near 
Grand Isle, La., among the islands the 
pirate Lafitte made famous. She lives 
in the lifeboat which well-wishers in 
New Orleans presented her. Yes, her 
back is much better, thanks! 


CARROTS FOR TEETH 

“Besides whitening the teeth, car- 
rots help clear the skin,” advises Mrs. 
Henry Chally, Morris, Ill., Pathfinder 
reader. She explains: “Carrots con- 
tain arsenic which is a blood purifier 
if taken in the right quantities. Many 
friends have successfully used raw 
carrots for this purpose.” 





BRAIN TEASER 


ANY EGGS TODAY? 


UR friend, Farmer Bill, let us 
call him, who brings our eggs 
twice a week told us the other 

day how he started delivering eggs. 
For quite a while he had been taking 
city customers vegetables, meat and 
the like, but he hadn’t been bothering 
with eggs because they were so cheap. 
Then one day his wife prevailed upon 
him to take a certain number of eggs 
she had on hand. He took them and 
sold part of them. By the next day 
their hens had trebled the number 
left over so he sold the same number 
of eggs as the first day. For the third 
day the remainder from the second 
day was quadrupled, so he again sold 
the same number as the first day. As 
the remainder from the third day was 
quintupled for the fourth day he sold 
as Many eggs as on each of the previ- 
ous days. But for the fifth day what 
had been left over from the fourth 
day had been sextupled and he sold 
exactly the same number of eggs as 
he disposed of on the four previous 
days combined. He left it to us to 
figure out the smallest number of eggs 
he could have taken to market on the 
first day and how many he sold each 
day. Can you? Answer will be given 
next week. 





Last Week’s Answer—Lucky number of 
hits made by pitcher, 18; the catcher made 
54 hits, the shortstop 6, the outfielder 15 
and the first baseman 21. 

><. | 
ADD BLUNDERS 

St. Kitts-Nevis, an island in the British 
West Indies on which Columbus landed in 
1493, has a series of postage stamps pic- 
turing the great navigator looking through 
a telescope, though that instrument was 
not invented until 1608! 
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Those new dress fabrics of angora are 


the “cats”! 
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WAKE UP YOUR 


LIVER BILE- 
WITHOUT CALOMEL 


And You'll Jump Out of Bed in 
the Morning Rarin’ to Go 


If you feel sour and sunk and the world looks punk, 
don’t swallow a lot of salts, mineral water, oil, laxa- 
tive candy or chewing gum and expect them to make 
you suddenly sweet and buoyant and full of sunshine. 

For they can’t do it. They only move the bowels 
and a mere movement doesn’t get at the cause. The 
reason for your down-and-out feeling is your liver. 
It should pour out two pounds of liquid bile into your 
bowels daily. 

_If this bile is not flowing freely, your food doesn't 
digest. It just decays in the bowels. Gas bloats up your 
stomach. You have a thick, bad taste and your breath 
is foul, skin often breaks out in blemishes. Your head 
aches and you feel down and out. Your whole system 
is poisoned, 

It takes those good, old CARTER’S LITTLE 
LIVER PILLS to get these two pounds of bile flow- 
ing freely and make you feel ‘“‘up and up.”” They con- 
tain wonderful, harmless, gentle vegetable extracts, 
amazing when it comes to making the bile flow freely. 

But don’t ask for liver pills. Ask for Carter's Little 
Liver Pills. Look for the name Carter’s Little Liver 
Pills on the red label. Resent a substitute. 25c at all 
stores. © 1931 C. M. Co. 


A WOMAN’S 
Ss ECR ET 


can now depend on our new 
LADIES Ss. P. Relief Compound. 
Successfully relieves some of 


the most stubborn delays, often in 2 to 5 days 
Guaranteed safe, harmless, no inconvenience 
nd 









or interference with work. Highly recommen: 
ed and used by thousands of women, because 
thev are of superior quality and will assure the 
most satisfaction generally. Use only S. ® 
Compound and you'll never be without it 
We don't know of anything better All orders 
shipped rushed the same day received, in plain wrapper. Mai 


$2.00 Box, 2 for $3.00. Double Strength, $3.00; 2 for 
$5.00. Valuable Free Hygiene Booklet. Write today 


Snyder Products Co., 227°W" Worth Ave. Chicago, IL 


SWELLING REDUCED 


And Short Breathing relieved when caused by 
unnatural collection of water in abdomen, 
feet and legs, and when pressure above ankles 
leaves a dent. Trial package FREE, 
COLLUM MEDICINE COMPANY, 
Dept. 585, Atlanta, Ga. 
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Every man ails 


Farn $10 to $25 daily. Send ~ 


200 /,°600%, = samples of all items of retail 
value. Write for money-making plan 
PROFIT CREST, 629 Wash. Bivd., 
Dept. 552, Chicago, tt. 
Make Up Your Own Club 


THE PATHFINDER—One Year 
ANY FIVE 450 
ONLY 

112 













Woman's World 
Successful Farming 
Everyday Life 
Household Magazine 
Good Stories 
Gentlewoman Mag. 
Farm Journal 


Country Home - BIG ISSUES 
Everybody's Pity. Mag. 

American Pity Jol IN ALL 
Illus. Mechanics 

Needlecraft 2 yrs. SAVE 


Home Friend 
Leghorn World 30 o7 to 50 ao’ 
Rhode Island Red Jol. fo fo 
Piymouth Rock Mo. 
Mark an X before the five magazines of your choice 
Cut out this ad and mail with your name, address 
and only $1.50 (currency, coin or stamps if you wish) 
and receive these five magazines and Pathfinder each 


for one year ’ 
THE PATHFINDER, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


ALWAYS Send Your Subscription Orders 


for different publications direct to Pathfinder, Wash 
ington, D. C., and avoid delays and loss of issues 
Our prices are lowest. Clip any offer you find adver- 
tised anywhere; send same to us together with remit- 
tance and our service will please you 
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Congress of Criticism 


Charge That Bankers Have Taken This Country for a Ride 
is Heard by Students of Politics at Williamstown 


ican Institute of Politics at Wil- 

liamstown, Mass., resolved itself 
into a symposium of pessimism. Dr. 
Arnold J. Toynbee of London and Pro- 
fessor Herbert von Beckerath of the 
University of Bonn, Germany, saw 
democracy going into an eclipse. The 
former pleaded for international eco- 
nomic and financial stability while 
von Beckerath deplored the growing 
power of dictatorial and autocratic 
groups. The heavy burden of mili- 
tarism induced Edward P. Warner, 
former assistant secretary of the navy 
for aeronautics, to recommend at least 
an 80 per cent cut in the world’s air 
forces. He termed President Hoover’s 
armament reductions plan, insofar as 
it affects aircraft, “futile.” Count E. 
Westarp, former major general on the 
German general staff, and Pierre Ly- 
autey, economist and nephew of Mar- 
shall Lyautey of France, clashed on 
the strength of the French army. Pro- 
fessor Bernadotte E. Schmitt of the 
University of Chicago, held the Polish 
Corridor question to be the most 
serious of Europe’s problems.  E. 
Weintal of the Polish embassy, Wash- 
ington, declared its solution depended 
on relations between Poland and Ger- 
many. The French were accused of 
conspiring with anti-Fascists by Dr. 


Tie year’s session of the Amer- 


Pasquale Villari, former member of 


the Italian foreign office. Japan’s in- 
vasion of Manchuria was excused by 
Dr. Inazo Nitobe, member of the Jap- 
anese house of peers, as being neces- 
sary to establish a buffer state be- 
tween Japan and Russia and a source 


Home of the International Correspondence Schools 


Go to High School 
at Home 


You can secure a high school education right at 
home by studying the splendid new courses 
recently prepared by the International Corre- 
spondence Schools. 

These courses are equivalent to the courses 
given in resident high schools. They have been 
specially arranged for men and women who wish 
to meet college entrance examinations, to qualify 
for a business position, or to make up the educa- 
tion they missed when forced to leave school too 
soon. A diploma is awarded at graduation. 


Mail Coupon for Free Booklet 


INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 
Box 4975-B, Scranton, Penna. 

Without cost or obligation, please send me full par- 
Goes about the course before which I have marked 
an X: 

(J College Preparatory Course 
0 High School Commercial Course 
C) High School English Course 
OJ High School Vocational Course 


Peas siniicensmcniclaeariititinetiaagaaliil acai ia iciimcuaaittt acta ties ceil 


Address 
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—Ohio State Journal 
It Feels Lighter Now 


of raw material for Japanese industry. 

American bankers and their “high- 
powered” bond salesmen were de- 
nounced for selling Americans short 
in defaulted Latin-American bonds by 
W. W. Cumberland, former financial 
adviser to Haiti. Professor B. H. Wil- 
liams of the University of Pittsburgh 
thought it possible that South Amer- 
ican governments were “co-plotters 
with American bankers.” 

Defending the international finan- 
cier “who is being used as the general 
bogey man in politics,” Dr. Theodore 
E. Gregory, professor of banking at 
the University of London, declared the 
financier to be “one of the few re- 
maining links binding the world to- 
gether in an era of immigration re- 
striction, prohibitive tariffs and dis- 
organized currencies.” Though admit- 
ting that machinery is needed to 
deal with defaulting governments, Dr. 
Gregory held that paper profits and 
losses is one of the direct causes of 
booms and depressions. He warned 
that unless “surplus” banks are weed- 
ed out the next boom will bring “cut- 
throat” competition for loans that will 
threaten our financial structure. Debt 
revision was advocated by Professor 
John H. Williams of Harvard for three 
reasons: 1. Foreign debtors are likely 
to default anyway; 2. Payment press- 
ure has hurt our foreign trade; 3. Spe- 
cial benefits would more than make up 
for reduction. 

NATL ee 
ORDER IN THE COURT 


Commodore Armon von Borowsky, ar- 
rested in New York for shooting blank 
cartridges at Stephen Jensen, cornetist, 
who practiced just across the street from 
the Commodore, was released by Magis- 
trate Dodge, who told the prisoner, 
“You’ve probably done someone a favor.” 

An ll-year-old Jacksonville boy was 
freed on a charge of stealing a tombstone, 
because of the kind-heartedness of the 
owner. The boy had taken the stone to 
mark his mother’s grave. 

When Elmer Rabideau was arrested sus- 
pected with having killed a farmer near 


The Pathfinder 


Plattsburg, N. Y., he took one match aft, 
another out of his pocket and nervous! 
chewed them. Similarly chewed-off mat 
ends found near the scene of the crin 
were showed to Rabideau, and he c 

fessed. 

Roy Edward Smith couldn’t make ( 
houn City, Miss., police believe he killed 
a man in 1929, because there is no recy: 
of any such crime as he described hay 
been committed, so he is forced to rem 
a free man. 

HE “nuttiest” prize was recent 

awarded to E. E. Risien of San Sa! 
Texas. It was presented by Texas Pe 
Growers in recognition of Risien’s c¢ 
tribution of many valuable pecan varieti 
through the science and fine art of pec 
breeding. Mrs. Charles Pommering 
competition with 50 other women w! 
participated in a skillet throwing cont: 
at Ft. Thomas, Ky., won first prize for hit- 
ting the target (a dummy man) four tim 
out of six throws at 25 feet. 

“Start the Day the Healthful Wa 
Eat an Egg!” won $50 first prize in a $20) 
egg slogan contest sponsored by the Na- 
tional Poultry Council. It was submitted 
by Rose Marie Collins of Hazardville, 
Conn. Copies of all entries in this contest 
may be obtained from the Agricultura! 
Extension Service, University of Missouri, 
Columbia, Mo. Harvey Talley of Wash- 
ington, D. C., and M. A. Burgert, Kansas 
City, Mo., are minor winners in the $10,()00 
Budweiser picture title contest and the 
only nationally famous contestants to 
score under their right names. Mrs. Bur- 
gert is a member of the 1932 All America 
National Contest Team. 

The W. Atlee Burpee Co., Phila., Pa., in 
Printers’ Ink, announces: “We want a 
prize advertisement to sell seeds and will 
pay $100 for it.” The announcement 
hints that a $50 and several $10 awards 
may also be made. Write there for de- 
tails. “Will It Be Hoover or Roosevelt?” 
asks Public Opinion, Capper Bldg., Tope- 
ka, Kans., announcing a $200 opinion con- 
test to close Nov. 1. Watch advertising 
of Royal Typewriter Co. for a competition 
offering trips to Europe, to the World's 
Fair in Chicago, and 120 typewriters. Con- 
tests based upon cover pictures are an- 
nounced in Wonder Stories, 98 Park Place, 
New York, for September, and in Capper’s 





Farmer, Topeka, Kans., for August. 


“Reliable Contest Announcements” by 
Madeliane Archer (of the 1931 All Amer- 
ica National Contest Team) is a regular 
feature in The Writer’s Digest, 22 E. 12th 
street, Cincinnati, Ohio, and “National 
Literary Contests” by Gilson V. Willets 
(director of National Contest Headquar- 
ters) is a regular feature in The Americ:n 
Author, Upland, Ind. 

John Bull, 93 Long Acre, London, W. ©. 
2, England, has been awarding cash prizes 
for “unconscious humor” from current 
issues of any kind of publication. The 
cuttings (clippings) must be sent. In 
America such errors are called “mi 
prints,” “newsbungles,” “news breaks.” 
etc.—Gilson V. Willets (No. 18). 

—_—_—_—_.. oe 
EXPENSIVE VOTE 

The single Liberty party vote cast 4 
Fresno, Cal., in the state primary cost the 
county $22.50, the United Press figure 
It explains that to provide the voter wil! 
his ballot the county had to buy one ream 
of paper and have 10 ballots printed from 
it, the smallest number that may »b 
struck off under the law. 
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OPPORTUNITIES 


Advertising is the great Ay —~ br producer and con- 
eomer, seller and beret. orker together. With 
five million people r eading The Pathfinder. th thie paper offers a rare | 
chance to profit by thie modern force. Have you anything to sell, 
boy or exchange? Deo you want ant help? Want a 
partner? Wanta position 7 Want to or borrow money ? Want 
to work up a nice business at home, through the mails’ Al! you 
need do is tell — be pesez So Oe the fewest words possible and broad- 
cast it through ‘ost: 60 cents a word. No sudver- 
tisement a for less aan 14 words--$8.40. Cash must ac- 
company order. Count every word, abbreviation, number, initial. 
ete. No display type. First five words or less, capital letters; bal- 
ance, lower case, Address: THE PATHFINDER, Washington, >. Cc. 
























AGENTS 
oe . — 
EARN TO $40 WEEKLY. Sell 2 dresses $3.95. Seventy 
er amazing values Earn dresses Free. Experi- 
ence unnecessary. Marvelous sample outfit, gorgeous 
Fall styles Free. Fashion Frocks, Dept. K-1029, 


C ncinnatl, oO. 


BIG > PROFITS TAKING ORDERS, Shirts, Ties, Under- 


wae, Dresses, Hosiery, Raincoats, Sweaters, 
athercoats, Coveralls, Pants, Outfit Free! Nimrod 
Co Dept. 146, 4922-28 Lincoln Ave., Chicago 





SENSATIONAL 25c SELLER! One minute demon- 
tration sells 2 up each home. Free sample. Zipper- 
Hook. PW-416 Plymouth, Chicago 


FARM LANDS AND REAL ESTATE FOR SALE 


INDEPENDENCE, SECURITY assured on North Da- 
kota, Minnesota, Montana, Idaho, Washington, 
Or egon farms. Bargain prices, easy terms. Write for 
li ture, impartial advice, mentioning state. H. W. 
,107 Northern Pacific Railway, St. Paul, Mi 


FEMALE HELP—AGENTS WANTED 


SPEC TAL WORK FOR MARRIED WOMEN demon- 
rating amazing styles. Start at about $16 weekly. 
No experience or investment. Not house-to-house. 





Write fully. Harford Frocks, 9533 Liberty St., 
Indianapolis. 

___CFEMALE—PERSONAL i 
MARRIED WOMEN: Valgene Feminine Supposi- 
tories give positive protection Safe, sure, de- 
pendable. Recommended by doctors. Used by thou- 
ands of women. Send $1.00 for large supply. Con- 
fidential facts free on request Dept. 264, Valgene, 


140_N rbor Chicago. 
FILMS, PRINTING AND DEVELOPING 


SPECIAL TRIAL OFFER. Your next Kodak film de- 
veloped 5c, prints 2c each. Moser & Son, Dept. 16, 
Walnut Hills, Cincinnati, Ohio 


KODAK FINISHING TRIAL OFFER. One film devel- 


oped, six prints, one enlargement for 25c silver 
Purdy’s Studio, Box H-4, Wells, Minn 


25 PRINTS FROM YOUR NEGATIVES 30c. Film 
develo 16 ints 


Box 310, Unionville, Mo. __ 
INSTRUCTION—MALE, FEMALE HELP WANTED 
MEN—WOMEN. Earn $4.00 Daily Stamping key- 
checks. Homework Everything furnished. Sam- 
ples. Instructions 25c (coin) Homework Co., D-4, 
Cedarburg, Wis. 














INVENTIONS 


INVENTIONS 3 COMMERCIALIZED. Patented or Un- 


tented. Write, Adam Fisher Mfg. Co., 168 En- 
right St. Louis, Missouri. : i 
INVENTIONS: Patented, Unpatented. Bought out- 


right or royalty. Grant-Dacanay Company, Grant 


Building. San Francisco, California. 
MEDICAL 


SORES AND LUMPS MY SPECIALTY. Free, 140 page 


book. Dr, Boyd Williams, Hudson. Wisconsin 


OLD GOLD WANTED 


CASH FOR GOLD TEETH, old Jewelry Payment 

mailed day package received Satisfactory prices 
or shipment returned, our expense Free informa- 
tion. Ship to Southwest Smelting & Refining Co., 
Dept. 939, Fort Worth, Texas. 


CASH FOR GOLD TEETH, Watches, Jewelry. 100% 
ull value paid day shipment received. Satisfaction 
g laranteed. Information free. Chicago Gold Smelt- 


ing & Refining Co., 562 Mallers Bldg. Chicago. 
OLD MONEY WANTED 


$ TO $ $500 EACH paid for hundreds of Old or Odd 
Coins. Keep all old money, it may be very valu- 
able. Send 10 cents for New Illustrated Coin Value 
Book, 4x6. Guaranteed cash prices. Get Posted. 26 years 


b business. Coin Exchange, Box 22, Le Roy. N.Y 
PATENT ATTORNEYS 


PATENTS- “SMALL IDEAS may have large commer- 

cial possibilities. Write immediately for free book, 
How to Obtain a Patent”’ and ‘‘Record of Invention’’ 
form. Delays are dangerous in patent matters. Free 
information on how to proceed. Clarence A. O’Brien, 
698 E. Adams Bldg., Washington, D. C 


PATENT YOUR INVENTION: Send for “Free ~ Book, 
How to Obtain a Patent,” and ‘‘Record of In- 
ention’’ blank. Consult us about how to protect your 
idea. Deferred Payments. Victor J. Evans & Co., 
615J_ Victor Bldg . Washington, D.C 
PERSONAL 


LONELY HEARTS—HAPPINESS AWAITS YOU! 
“Love-hungry ladies and gentlemen,’’ everywhere. 















are seeking ‘‘Ideal Mates.’’ Remarkably’ efficient 
Diar “Distinctive Individualized Service.’’ Infor- 
tion (sealed). Write: Fidelity, Box 128-PF, Tif- 


Ohio 


LONEL Y HEARTS—Join our Club, the world’s great- 
est social extension bureau. Meet nice people; cor- 
respondents everywhere seeking ‘‘Congenial Mates.”’ 


Photos, ” miss cha free. Standard, Box 607, Grays- 
Ke 


WHY BE LONELY? You can make new friends 
spp ati culars Free. The Exchange, Box 38B, Hickman 
Mi Missouri. ae 

LONESOME? Join club, refined, desirable members 


everywhere. Elsa Thorpe, Box 18, Ridgewood, 
Broo klyn, N 

GET ACQUAINTED CLUB—Established, Reliable. 
Members everywhere. (Many wealthy). If lonely, 
‘rite Box 1251,_Denver, Colo. i“ 
LETTER CLUB. Join, meet new friends. Stamp 
brings particulars Eastern Agency 39, Bridge- 
port _ Conn. — 





FOR A LOVI _A LOVELY, CHUMMY PAL, , write, Nancie Bell, 
National Park, N. J. (Stamp Please.) 

















BALL LIGHTNING 

For a long time scientists were 
loath to admit the existence of ball 
lightning as a genuine form of elec- 
trical discharge, preferring to ascribe 
the phenomenon to an optical illusion 
of some kind. Although the phenom- 
enon has not yet been satisfactorily 
explained, the Weather Bureau states 
that the existence of ball lightning as 
a peculiar but comparatively rare 
form of lightning is now generally ad- 
mitted by scientific men and a con- 
siderable fund of knowledge concern- 
ing its characteristics has been col- 
lected. 

The occurrence of ball lightning has 
been reported in different parts of the 
world for more than 150 years and the 
descriptions of the phenomenon bear 
a remarkable similarity to one an- 
other. Hundreds of persons testify 
that during thunderstorms they have 
seen luminous balls or globes which 
floated slowly through the air near 
the surface until they came into con- 
tact with a solid body, when they ex- 


ploded sharply without doing much 
damage. 
Apparently, the Weather Bureau as- 


serts, there are two distinct types of 
ball lightning. One type floats freely 
through the air, while the other moves 
along terrestrial objects as if attach- 
ed to them. The ball of fire, which 
in some cases precedes an ordinary 
flash of lightning, is generally only a 
few inches in diameter, and in the ma- 


jority of cases remains visible only 
a few seconds, although it has been 
known to last for several minutes. 


These balls, which vary in color from 
brilliant red through blue to dazzling 
white, occasionally enter buildings, 
coming down chimneys or entering 
through windows, doors or cracks as 
if drawn by a draft of air. 

No acceptable photographs of ball 
lightning have been made, although 
a number have been reported, but 
very small electrical discharges some- 
what analogous to the phenomenon 
have been produced on a small scale 


in the physical laboratory. The 
Weather Bureau suggests that ball 
lightning may be a form of rocket 


lightning in which the progress of the 
flash is very slow and the conditions 
such that the ionization at the end of 
the discharge is barely able to main- 
tain itself. 
See Cow ee 
“O TEMPORA! O MORES!” 


Mohammed II, to prove an error in a 


picture, had a slave decapitated in the 
presence of an artist. 
By English ancient law a man might 


fight his accuser to prove his innocence. 

Napkins were of more importance in 
ancient and medieval days than now. 

Wearing spectacles was considered a 
mark of education in China 2,000 years 
before the art of making glasses was gen- 
erally known. 

In early Roman 
mark of military 


times the belt was a 


distinction. 








OPPORTUNITIES 


MEN, WOMEN, BOYS. GIRLS! Need Money?— 
$2,500 cash to be awarded in fascinating at-home- 
game. First Bonus Reward, $1,000: 2nd, $500; 3rd, 
$250; 4th, $150; 5th, $100, etc. Thirty Rewards. Send 
for particulars this money-making opportunity—no 
obligation—postal card will do. Address, Manager, 
12 North Lawrence Street, Montgomery, Alabama 
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WHY PAY MORE? 


otherwise noted. 


CLUB NO. 508 
Good Stories 
Country Home 
Delineator 
The Pathfinder 


CLUB NO. 511 


Farm Mechanics 
Woman's World Country Home $ 25 
Household Mag $? 40 Breeder's Gazette 


Each magazine one year unless 
Pictorial Review Household Mag 
Household Mag. $200 Good Stories $] 50 
The Pathfinder The Pathfinder 
Poultry Keeper 
Hunting & Fishing 
Good Stories 
Boys Life, 6 mo. $900 


Magazines must go to one address 
CLUB NO. 504 CLUB NO. 515 
Delineator Country Home 
Necdlecraft 2 yrs. Pictorial Review 
CLUB NO. 505 CLUB NO. 516 
Country Home |\Country Home 
$125 Pictorial Review $150 
Household Guest |The Pathfinder 
Woman's Farm S 
CLUB NO. 517, 
The Pathfinder __—| Popular Science Mo. 6 mo 
Household 
S 50 Country Home 
The Pathfinder 
<a CLUB NO. 527 


Christian Herald Everyday Life 
The Pathfinder The Pathfinder 


Cut out this ad, mark the club of your choice and mail 
together with your name, address and remittance to 


THE PATHFINDER, WASHINGTON, D. C. 
ALWAYS Send Your Subscription Orders 


for different —_— cations direct to Pathfinder. Wa 
ington, D. C., and avoid delays and loss of issue 
Our prices are lowest Clip anv offer vou find adver- 
tised anywhere end same to us together with remit- 
tance and our service will please you 


s 
before applying for patents Our book, Pate nt “vie ves 
those fact 


sent free. Write LACEY & LACEY, fi 


Est.1869. 635 nlhesnaed N.W.,Dept.7. Washington, DB. c. 

A = 
Become a Foot Correctionist «.":, "\: 
—_—c000...00 ee Ce icabnor 


chiropody All the trade you can attend to: many are 
making $3,000 to $10,000 yearly: easy terme for training 
by mail. no further capital needed or goods to bu). no 


agency or soliciting Kstablished 1864. Address 
Stephenson Laboratory 19 Back Bay. Boston, 


Mass. 


YOU 


YOU can earn m In spare time at 
home making Eerie —_ ws No selling or 
canvassing. We instruct you, furnish com- 
ete outht and supply with work. 
rite to-day for free 
The MENHENITT COMPANY Limited 
219 Dominion Bidg.. Toronto, Ont. 


Prostate Sufferers 


An Enlarged, inflamed or Faulty Prostate Gland 
very often causes Lameback, Frequent Night Ris- 
ing, Leg Pains, Pelvic Pains 
Lost Vigor, Insomnia, Etc. Many 
physicians endorse massage as 

safe effective treatment. (See 
Reference Book of the Med- 
ical Sciences, Vol. VII, 3rd edi- 
tion) Use “‘PROSAGER a 
new invention which enables 
any man to massage his Pros 
tate Gland in the privacy of 
his home It often brings re 
lief with the first treatment 
and must help or it costs you 
nothing. No Drugs or Electricit 


FREE Booklet 
INVENTOR Explains Trial Offer 


Write Dept. 9. MIOWEST -- atta co. 
KALAMAZOO, MICH 


ONEY FOR Y 
ys ee 49.8 








DR. W. D. SMITH 





for Men 
Past 40 


No man need be discouraged 
because age, overwork, nerve 
strain and worry have low- 
ered his vital powers. Nerve 
force and manly vigor is 
quickly replenished as rich 
new blood revitalizes tired 
nerves and weak organs 
Plenty of Iron in the blood 
means pep and power, energy and endurance. Try 


Dr. Jayne’s Tonic Pills 


This potent tonic is guaranteed by every druggist 
Red blood is completely renewed in 6 weeks. Make 
new blood richer in iron! Strengthen tired nerves and 
weak organs! Ask your druggist or send $1 direct to 


DR. D. JAYNE & SON, Inc., 
2 Vine Street, Philadelphia, Pa., Dept. B-49 
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LUCID INTERVALS 


Ist Wall Streeter—Who’s that guy over 
there buying stock? 

2nd Wall Streeter—He’s the same bird 
who swore when he lost heavily in 1929 
that he would never buy another share 
as long as he lived! 


“I see where Roosevelt has started cam- 
paigning for Hoover.” 

“You don’t mean Franklin D., do you?” 

“Oh, I don’t know his first name, but 
what’s the difference—they’re all in the 
same family, aren’t they?” 


Wifey—Isn’t it wonderful, dear—the 
Kearns have lived together now 30 years 
and are apparently happy. 

Hubby—Yeah, because Mrs. Kearns has- 
n’t been able to improve her marksman- 


ship in that time. 
~? lb 


~~) 


+ - 
Lang 


"You brute, where have you been these 
last three days?” 

“I was mistaken for a bonus marcher 
and carried out of the state.” 


Jingo—I think tonnage of a nation’s 
swimmers should be considered in future 
naval ratios. 

Bingo—What in the world are you driv- 
ing at? 

Jingo—Well, the Japanese proved them- 
selves such excellent swimmers at the 
Olympics that there is danger of their 
swimming clear across the Pacific. 


Watt—I can’t understand how Tightwad 

could give $25 for a kiss from his own 
wife. ‘ 
Howe—No? Well, the policeman who 
caught them kissing in a public park 
wouldn’t believe they were married, and 
the judge fined him that amount. 

Peewit — What makes Lancaster so 
downhearted of late? 

Nitwit—Times are getting better and 
he is afraid he will have to go back to 
work. 


“What is the matter with Benny—he 
won’t eat, he doesn’t sleep and he is get- 
ting thinner every day.” 

“He was following the Buck Rogers com- 
ics in the local paper and the day after 
Wilma, the heroine, hollered for help the 
feature was discontinued.” 


Popovich—That man_ collects more 
names and addresses of women than any 
man I know. 

Mamakos—A Don Juan, eh? 

Popovich—No, just plain John Smith— 
he collects old telephone books for the 
company. 


Zasu—Now’s the time to buy clothes 
when they are so reduced. 

Pitz—Mine are reduced, all right, but it 
isn’t the time for me to buy—I have no 
money. 


Bilch—How long have you known your 
wife? 

Nortz—Two years. 

Bilch—But you have been married that 
long. 

Nortz—Yes, but I didn’t get to know her 
until we were married. 


“Would you be angry if I kissed you?” 

“Don’t you dare to suggest such a 
thing. If you did I’'d never speak to you 
again. Besides, someone would see us 
here.” 


Tidiout—I just met Dr. Doolittle. He 
certainly does take life easy. 

Funnyunk—Well, you can just bet Pll 
never engage him. 


“Joe Farley seems to have an attach- 
ment for the Merltons.” 

“Why, I never thought he liked those 
people.” 

“He can’t help it—as sheriff he has to 
serve the papers.” 

Zyve—Mrs. Ipswich certainly has a 
backward husband. 

Zuves—What! I thought he was very 
bold and persistent. 

Zyve—Just the same, he’s backward, for 
every time she thinks she’s rid of him 
he’s back again. 


Trade—What made such a good busi- 
ness man as Brewster lose confidence in 
advertising? 

Mark—He just got a wife and a mother- 
in-law that way! 


“Oh, well,” soliloquized the shipwreck- 
ed traveler, “I have a raft of friends.” 

Angus—I hear that Bojums lost his 
asthma by fasting. 

Sandy—You don’t mean it! 

Angus, Sure, but he died doing it. 

Oo 
PUTT-ING OUT THE DEPRESSION 


That old negro referred to by the New 
York Times in a dispatch from Dalton, 
Ga., must have been a pioneer caddy. Ac- 
cording to the story, Thomas S. Shope, 
editor of the North Georgia Citizen, asked 
the aged colored man what he thought of 
the depression. “Depression ain’ nothin’ 
but a go’f game, Marse Shope,” the negro 
replied. “All it takes to overcome it is 
three putts. Putt you’ faith in Gawd, putt 
you” Ford in de garage, and putt you’ 
women in de fields!” 


NAME O’HOWLS 


A. PLANT is sexton of the Mound Grove 
Cemetery Association at Kankakee, III. 

Ralph FENDERS repairs ’em at his Au- 
gusta, Ga., garage. 

The little Indian children at the Lapwai, 
Ida., government school do drill. Ela 
DODRILL is their teacher. 

Col. Frank D. WHIPP is in charge of 
convicts at the Illinois state penitentiary. 

Last year a girl named Agnes taught in 
Agnes school near Agnes, Ga. 

A. G. RING is manager of the Pacific 
Telephone and Telegraph Co. 

Los Angeles has an “all wet” law firm. 
At least it sounds that way—SISENWEIN 
& LICKER. 


Pay Agents Up To $47 a Day 


Re-Sole—Plastic Leather spreads like butter i rut 
dries hard and smooth over night. Hard aime protect, ita 
soles on shoes as low as 9c per pair. Now shoe soles neu 


never wear out. 
Guaranteed! 


Re-Sole is FREE Sample Sent 


and details how men and women «-» 
fully guaran- earning up to $15 to $47 aday. |: 
teed. Money 

back if not 


one buys to save money. A. T. Wilson 

of Wisconsin made $76.50 i; ; 
100% satisfied oor. Hundreds cleaning up with |i. 
Sole. Write quick. 


| Mail for FREE SAMPLE 


niversal inc., Dept. 763 
431 Randolph Street, jcago, i. 
Send me Free sample Re-Sole, territory offer and show 
me how to make up to $47 a day. I am not obligate: 


|= ee soe ae ce ee ee eee ee 


ANY PHOTO ENLARGED 


Size 8x 10inches 

or smaller if desired. ee 
Same price for full length a 
or bust form, groups, land- 

scapes, pet animals, etc., 

or enlargements of any 

part of group picture. Safe } of 

return of original photo f 
guaranteed ball "i 


SEND NO MONEY 22° mail photo 
: or snapshot 
(any size) and within a week you will receive 
your beautiful life-like cnlasgement, guaran- 
teed fadeless. Pay postman 47c plus postage— [> 
or send 49c with order and we pa: a4 
Big 16x20-inch enlargement sent C.b.D. 
lus postage or send and we y postage. Take advantags of 
is amazing offer now. Send your today. Specify size want+i 
STANDARD ART STUDIOS 
Street, Dept. 922-1. CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


'ALKING PICTURES 
for jobs Waar. Breadces ing 


Service 
Pictures, Television, 
work 


Delays in the Starting and Renewing 


of subscriptions to all publications after order : 
warded can be avoided by sending your subsc: 
orders for all publications direct to the Path‘ 
This rapid service is guaranteed and is possib 
cause Pathfinder is issued every week and sub 
tion orders are entered and forwarded on the da 


order is received. Pathfinder. Washington. D. ( 


Choose one of these fine clubs while prices are low 
send us your list and we will quote you our 
low price by return mail. 
Club No. 033 
Country Home (2 years) 
Woman’s World $1 20 The Pathfinder _ 
thfinder 74« Club No. 035 
Club No. 026 Women's leme any, 60 
McCall's . : 
The Pathfinder _ ws Club No. 036 
Club No. 030 MeCall’s $3.35 
American Magazine The Pathfinder ‘ 
The Pathfinder $4.65 w gy Be 
Club No. 031 sane S Wee 
Christian Herald McCall's $1.90 
idl gee No. 032 60 Club No. 039 
eCall’s 
J American Magazine 
1 The Pathfinder $3.90 
You can add to any offer 
Ladies Home Journal, 1 yr. 1.00 extra 
Saturday Evening Post, 1 2.00 extra 
ALWAYS Send Your Subscription Orders 
for different publications direct to Pathfinder. Wa 
Our prices are lowest. Clip any offer you find ad 
tised anywhere; send same to us together with rem 


If you don’t find just the combination you 
Club No. 025 Country Home $1 10 
The Pathfinder 
Pictorial Review $2 40 The Pathfinder 
Collier’s Weekly 
Collier’s Weekly = 
r Club No. 038 
The Pathfinder. $2.40 | The Pathfinder _ 
Woman's Home Comp 
The Pathfinder 
Country Gentleman, 3 yrs. ... .. -$1.00 extra 
Re atin aainn 
THE PATHFINDER, WASHINGTON, D 
ington. D. C., and avoid delays and loss of iss 
tance and our service will please you. 





